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I, 
THE IDEA OF LAW. 


THE notion of law profoundly affects theology. Amer- 
ican theologians, and even American exhorters, used form- 
erly to appeal to the principles of jurisprudence. Natural 
science now furnishes an idea of, law simple and, in its 
sphere, authoritative; but its sphere touches the domain of 
theology at so many points, and its discovery of laws has 
secured for it so well nigh sole title to the dignity and name 
of science, as to impose its idea of law upon any theology 
that claims scientific value. Popular recognition of this fact 
is shown, and in part caused, by the wide sale of Professor 
Drummond’s book on Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 
What is the naturalist’s conception of law, and what, for 
good or ill, are its general bearings on the conception of law 
in other spheres, form the subject of the present inquiry. 

Probably but a small proportion either of scientists or of 
theologians fully accept the views of Professor Drummond. 
Certain laws indeed are common to the natural and to the 
spiritual worlds; for instance, that every event has a cause. 
This law is recognized in nature, because the conception of 
it is necessary on the part of rational beings who are them- 
selves causes. But the physical law of correlation of energy 
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does not pass over into the world of mind. If it does, 
thought is a physical product of the brain, and there is an 
end to the spiritual world. Nor is the law of biogenesis illus- 
trated in regeneration, unless the soul of man is naturally 
mortal, or, at least, unless regeneration is a change in the 
quantity as well as.the quality of being—a view carefully 
guarded against by orthodox theology. These instances 
show that theology has quite as much to fear as to hope 
in tracing the same laws through both realms. We are 
concerned only to know that it is not juggling to use the 
word Law of both the natural world and the spiritual, and 
that the laws of the two realms, however distinctive those 
laws may be, are not discordant. 

Law originally had reference to the ordering of political 
society, and meant a rule of conduct imposed by authority. 
When science required a term descriptive of order in nature, 
the term law was chosen, and signifies to the scientist sim- 
ply an order of facts. The facts may be continuous, as in 
the relations between the angles of a triangle, or successive, 
as in the case of mechanical, chemical or vital processes ; 
but the law in either case is merely the order which exists 
among the facts. Eminent expounders of natural science 
have defined law as an odserved order of facts. But the order 
existed before it was observed. Law does not begin to be 
with the discovery of it. The briefer definition contains all 
that anyone not of scientific authority is at liberty to insist 
upon in the name of science, because that curt definition 
embraces all that scientists agree to find in law. 

But philosophy is permitted to go further. If, in explor- 
ing the foundations which natural science needs, philosophy 
affirms that substance is underneath appearance, and that 
force is the cause of motion, science has no reason to object, 
but quite the contrary. When once these fundamental no- 
tions are vindicated, physical science builds no longer “in 
the air,” and insight into law is afforded. Law may now be 
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defined, in terms corresponding to those by which political 
law was described, as an order of facts determined by their 
nature. Parallel to ‘“‘rule of conduct” we had “ order of 
facts ;” over against ‘imposed by authority” we now find 
“determined by their nature.” This addition is scientifi- 
cally admissible as well as philosophically necessary, unless 
it can be denied that ¢hings really exist and differ. It con- 
tains two elements: the method recognizable in any class of 
facts, for instance in chemicals, is according to their nature ; 
but it is more than according to, it is also determined by, 
their nature. The method or law of any object implies 
capacity in its nature to be or to do something; a triangle 
can include space, acids and alkalis can react on each other ; 
but method or law further implies limitation, inability to 
be anything else or to act in any other way in the same 
circumstances. The sum of the angles of a triangle cannot 
but be equal to two right angles, other proportions than 
those in which chemical reagents under given conditions 
unite, are excluded by the very nature of the reagents. 
While, therefore, it is no part of the physicist’s conception 
of law that it is imposed by authority, or is a force ruling 
forces, physical laws are undeniably determined by the 
natures of the objects in which they are discovered; they 
are, in the last analysis, the metés and bounds of those 
natures. If it were not so, any thing might show the same 
properties as anything else; that is, nothing would have any 
properties at all. 

From the fact that physical laws inhere in the natures of 
physical objects may be inferred the fixity of these laws. A 
law grounded in the nature of a thing cannot change, unless 
the nature of the thingchanges. But if the nature ofa thing 
is changed, that thing no longer exists; something else ex- 
ists in its place. Those who deny the stability of natural 
law may mean only that, under different conditions, nature 
may display powers and modes not as yet known; but this 
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is merely to say that a bud may open into a flower, a cater- 
pillar turn at last into a butterfly, or even some species of 
plants and animals show capacity, under stress and guidance 
of circumstances, to develop eventually into other species. 
Such a process would not, however, be a repeal, it would 
be a fuller revelation of law. But to conjecture, as some 
grave thinkers, agnostic or Christian, seem to conjecture, 
whether a law which does not now inhere in the constitution 
of an object may not sooner or later be exhibited by it, is to 
speculate upon that emptiest of questions, whether, in the 
hereafter and at some point a long way off, a thing can be 
and not be at the same time. 

Now, precisely as law is the constituent order of the 
objects which come under the view of physical science, so 
law, in the same sense, must belong to all beings of definite 
constitution. The question is whether any valid law can be 
framed which is not a constituent order—an order, that 
is, involved in the very fact of capacities (or powers) and 
limitations to those capacities. Law has this sole meaning 
in physics, chemistry and physiology ; has it another mean- 
ing for the sciences of mind, of morals (in the widest sense), 
and of theology ? The powers of the human mind and the 
limitations of those powers establish the laws of thought. 
Certainly logic is as far from arbitrariness, and consequently 
as sure-footed in its procedure, as mathematics—an applica- 
tion of logic. But not a few are convinced that law, in the 
sense required by jurisprudence, ethics and theology, is 
something more thanan order of facts determined by their 
nature. Natural law sets no limit, and will admit of no limit 
to the exercise of powers, except the limits of those powers. 
Natural. law, therefore, cannot be broken; moral law zs 
broken. The predicament is sufficiently embarrassing. On 
the one hand, moral laws added to those in the nature of man 
would violate his nature by prescribing a different order 
from that which his constitution prescribes; thus the right 
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might sometimes be the unlawful, and the lawful would be 
wrong. No anomaly could be more revolting to moral 
science. On the other hand, unless morality may impose 
restraints not found in the natural limitations of human fac- 
ulties, our moral sense is defied, since it would then appear 
that everything which a man can do it is lawful to do; man 
would be degraded into a mere machine, subject only to 
physical limitations ; and it would become necessary to re- 
ject the testimony of conscience to a Supreme Ruler, whose 
will is implied in the restraints of moral law. Consideration 
of these difficulties will occupy the remainder of this paper. 

The first difficulty presents a chaos of paradoxes; if 
moral law is a law of nature, then law cannot be broken, yet 
is broken, and what is lawful is unlawful; or, if moral law be 
not a law of nature, the very constitution of man is immoral. 
A little attention to this whirl of contradictions will recog- 
nize in it the same anomaly which appears in forms of senti- 
ent life inferior to man. Brutes are under natural law alone; 
yet they violate the inviolable law of nature. Our domestic 
pets are gluttons. They break throuyh the restraints of 
physiological order. Is then physiological law what moral 
law is supposed to be, something in addition to nature’s 
method of self-regulation? As law is merely a name for 
the order involved in definite quality, in power and limit to 
power, this riddle must be solvable, or physiology must be 
taken out of the list of natural sciences. The solution is 
that organisms are imperfectly adjusted mechanisms. Every ° 
several organ has its law in, its own structure, and cannot, 
any more than a machine, be forced to transgress the order 
involved in its very capabilities. Yet an attempt to force it 
can be made, or its exercise can be prevented. Either course 
would be a destructive interference, and would violate the 
law, by impairing the structure of an organ. Injury to an 
object manifestly breaks its constitutive law by breaking up 
its constitution. An organ may either be atrophied by dis- 
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use, or too much may be demanded from it by another or- 
gan. The stomach’s demand stimulates the palate’s relish 
for food. So far there is correspondence of functions. But 
that relish does not cease until digestion is considerably ad- 
vanced; nor is the palate able perfectly to distinguish the 
kinds of food required. That part of the digestive system 
in which the sense of taste resides may, without departing 
from its own function of chewing and swallowing, seriously 
disturb the functions, and so far injure the structure and 
violate the law, of the remainder of the digestive system. 
The same want of adjustment is found between muscles and 
nerves, on the one hand, the blood and the organs of circu- 
lation, on the other. Nerve and muscle do not violate their 
own law in expending all the energy they possess ; but they 
may easily overtax the recuperative provision found in the 
blood, and also strain the ability of the heart to drive the blood 
where it is needed. Thus the aggressor indirectly suffers 
from its own act. Admirable as the human body is, its 
physiological functions do not accurately correspond to each 
other, still less to the demands of the soul. Perfect co- 
ordination cannot be hoped for until ‘this mortal shall put 
on immortality,” and the spiritual body be found a fit instru- 
ment for the spirit. 

At no point, thus far, have we needed any other than 
the physicist’s idea of law. For every organ in the body 
the measure of its capacity is its law. The total organism, 
on the contrary, being incapable of holding its members in 
due relation, is marked by a want of order; and, so far, in- 
stead of violation of organic or physiological law occurring, 
- there is, in strictness of speech, no law of the organism to 
violate. Anarchy is a ruling principle of the structure it- 
self. Lawlessness is its law. At the same time, so far as 
harmony is provided for, law exists; and this organic law 
or order is violated by that disintegration of the whole sys- 
tem which schism among its members involves. 
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The method of solution above applied to the physiolog- 
ical problem, will show that the physicist’s idea of law is ad- 
equate in morals also. It is as true of all our other faculties 
as of the physical that the law of each is involved in its 
structure, and that it is inviolable except by a process which 
impairs the faculty itself. Yet every one of man’s powers, 
while operating according to its own law, may enforce inac- 
tion or excess on another related power, and, by injuring 
the latter, be injured in turn. This process continually goes 
on, not only in the excessive drafts which the mind makes 
upon the body, but also in the conflicting claims of self-love 
and of the social affections. Here, too, harm done by one 
faculty to another reacts upon the aggressor. Self-interest is 
promoted by exercising those social faculties of self-imparta- 
tion which mark the high rank of man; but, conversely, social 
interests are so far sacrificed by any hurt which, for the 
sake of society, individuals may willingly bring upon them- 
selves. Harm to such a person is harm to all. Like the 
human body, the human soul and human society are im- 
perfectly adjusted organisms. In the settlement of claims, 
since injury cannot be avoided, the lower claims must, as 
such, yield to the higher. The body is overtaxed to meet 
imperative demands of the soul ; indulgence of the affections 
has to be postponed for the discipline of the mind; study, 
in turn, must give way to domestic duty ; this also yields 
to the exactions of aptriotism, and all alike are laid on the 
altar of that mission which contemplates the highest offices 
of the human race. Once more, as in physiology, so far 
as want of adaptation exists between the self-regarding 
functions, between the social functions, or between functions 
belonging to one of these classes and those of the other, 
so far there is lack of order or law. And precisely so far, 
no law of the total system can be violated, although 
the carnivora go on devouring the Aerbivora, until the 
lion shall eat straw like the ox—after which the lion will 
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be a kind of ox—although the oxen of all sorts subsist 
thereafter only by destroying vegetable organisms, and al- 
though the wisest efforts of the saintliest millennial men 
prove unable to avoid hurting or destroying something 
in God’s holy mountain. When choice between higher and 
lower functions involves choice between less and greater 
evils, it is obviously rational to prefer the more important 
good at cost of the minor ill. That a rational decision is not 
unlawful is assured by the fact that reason is by its very na- 
ture the faculty of decisions, and by the further fact that the 
supposed alternatives are invariably due to the absence of 
correlation, of order, of law between the organs, the organ- 
isms, or the system of organisms involved, 

Touching, then, the first objection to the .adequacy of 
the physicist’s idea of law to moral relations, we conclude that, 
in all spheres alike, the lawful is no more, no less, than the 
normal; that, in a rational being, moral quality attaches ¢pso 
facto to all relations to law, so that conformity of character 
and conduct to the norm is morally good, want of con- 
formity is morally bad; finally, that to prefer a higher 
function to a lower, is simply normal, when such a prefer- 
ence does not hopelessly derange all functions. To a ra- 
tional being—above all, to an immortal being—such a re- 
sult is impossible. For a rational being to have fulfilled 
his highest offices, is to have attained the true end of being. 
For an immortal to lose his life is to save it. If this seem a 
grim and bony morality, it furnishes at least the typical el- 
ement in all virtues and vices which can be dissected. To 
steal is wrong, not because it is unlawful to desire an object 
like the one stolen, nor because to seize such a thing vio- 
lates any law of the hand and arm, but because the adapta- 
tion of productive energies to use involves as its corollary 
that what one’s energies produce belongs to the producer. 
It is wrong to lie, not because the vocal organs do not ful- 
fill their physiological function in falsehood, but because the 
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organs of acquiring knowledge are fitted to learn the truth, 
and the correlative office of the voice is to say what is 
thus learned. Polygamy is wrong, not because it necessarily 
violates a physiological law, but because marriage is an 
identification of interests possible between two human beings 
—intrinsically impossible between three. Gambling is a 
moral evil, not because it would be of itself inappropriate to 
put at the hazard of the game an amount which would fitly 
pay for the pleasure of the game, but because it is abnormal 
that larger values should be transferred without value-pro- 
ducing labor. 

The second objection to identifying moral law with mere 
order of facts determined by their nature is that it makes 
man a machine, thus destroying liberty. Man is certainly 
thus far like a machine—to wit, that the limits of his powers 
are the limits of his activity ; he is unlike a machine in the 
conscious direction of all but his automatic functions. If, in 
order to be free, man must be capable of violating the law of 
his own being, the account of law just now given admits that 
he can cause one function to derange another, and violate 
law by a destructive process. But if the fullest vindication of 
freedom can be found only in the ideal man, then freedom 
appears solely as the voluntary acceptance of due authority. 
The understanding is not free to reject adequate testimony 
as to truth; that would be mental bondage. The moral 
powers of the perfect man are not free to violate the consti- 
tutive order of his own being. Every normal faculty 
would fetter and embarrass such an act. We may hope to 
find real freedom in the harmonious co-operation of all our 
powers toward the normal ends of being. Secular govern- 
ment does not derive its just powers from the consent of the 
governed; otherwise Mr. Gladstone was right when he re- 
marked, not so long ago, that he could not yet see how 
Jefferson Davis violated the principles of Thomas Jefferson’s 
Declaration. But the powers of government are just, whether 
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the governed consent or not, if they provide for the freest 
exercise, in a normal way, of the political functions of men 
at a given stage of development. Legislatures cannot in- 
deed ascertain the facts by laborious anatomy of society, but 
they recognize the normal under the guise of the advan- 
tageous. Statutory enactments, therefore, are at once sound 
and liberal so far as they publish the existing facts of 
society, and provide for so much scope of choice as constitu- 
tive law will admit in the average citizen. 

The third objection is that conscience recognizes in the 
very idea of duty a requirement of the divine will. It may 
indeed be inferred from our moral consciousness that the 
origin of law is in God. He who made all beings, in giving 
them natures gave them laws. Yet he, too, like his crea- 
tures, is in the strictest sense under law to himself, for he 
cannot consent to be other than he is, nor to act contrary to 
what he is. If he could, that possibility would itself be an 
imperfection. In creating a person God necessarily created 
an image of himself; and, so doing, he appointed laws which 
could be no other than a transcript in miniature of his own 
nature. This explains why, when the All-perfect One is re- 
vealed, men recognize him as the Archetype of what they 
ought to be, and why the demands of conscience, always 
imperative, become henceforth impressive as the divine 
holiness. 

But it may well be questioned whether observance of 
moral law is due from us to God alone; that is, whether the 
idea of duty is void unless a relation to God be implied in 
that idea. To the religious obligation of normality, in 
order that we may resemble God, corresponds an ethical 
obligation to be normal which our constitution itself pre- 
scribes. Moral excellence inheres in the conformity of 
rational beings to their norm. If it does not inhere in 
human conformity to the human norm, it does not inhere in 
divine conformity to the divine norm. God isinfinitely holy 
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because he insists with infinite energy on being what 
he is, and on acting according to what he is. By so 
much intrinsic worth as man’s nature has, by so much, at 
least, are we bound to be perfect men. Not to a shadowy 
Nature-of-things, but to the natures of things must we look 
for an immediate criterion of law and measure of obliga- 
tion. In the nature of God is the ultimate criterion, and 
the full measure of the obligation to be “holy as he is 
holy.” 

The idea of law as order of facts determined by their na- 
ture can be pushed no further. It stretches from the 
humblest to the most exalted domdin of being. Obviously, 
when consistently applied, its effect upon theology must be 
profound. Whatever God does to us or for us must be in 
harmony with law and provided for in law; otherwise, what 
he does is a violation both of our nature and of his. If a 
given doctrine cannot be shown to illustrate law in the 
simple but thorough-going sense common to all branches of 
science, one of two alternatives is open: Either the doctrine 
is not true, or, as may well be the case, it is not yet thor- 
oughly understood. 

_ E. H. JOHNSON. 


Crozer Theological Seminary. 
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Il. 
OUR COLORED CITIZENS. 


IT is related of Charles Sumner that when he had been 
elected to the United States Senate he was met by an older 
Senator, who accosted him thus: “‘ You have come, Mr. 
Sumner, to this high position too late. All the great ques- 
tions which have developed the statesmanship and inspired 
the eloquence of this body have already been discussed and 
settled, and little remains for you and your successors but 
the grind of monotonous routine business.” 

That man was facing the west, as old men are apt to; 
but to those whose eyes were turned in the opposite direc- 
tion the eastern hill-tops were never so aflame with the 
great portends of the age—slavery, secession, emancipation, 
reconstruction. The settling of one great question only 
makes room for another and greater, in the teeming events 
of this age of progress. 

There are confronting us to-day three great questions 
which call for the highest order of statesmanship that our 
Government can command—viz., the Liguor, the Labor and 
the Negro problems. These are not altogether separate 
questions ; they interlock their difficulties and their intrica- 
cies, although they may be separately discussed. 

This paper will aim to give certain facts and make cer- 
tain suggestions, not altogether new, concerning the latter 
of these, but as the matter has been freshly seen by the 
writer. 

The Emancipation Proclamation did not solve this prob- 
lem, nor did the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 
though in line of its solution; for the time they rather com- 
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plicated it. Civil freedom without other things to enrich it, 
to make it serviceable and fruitful of good, is at once a peril 
to the colored race and a menace to the nation itself. It is 
license,and so becomes suicidal. This problem has many 
phases—political, social, educational, industrial and religious. 
These really are only factors in the broader matter of race 
relations, as they touch the universal spread of Christianity 
and the brotherhood of man. 

There are to-day, in this country, probably more than 
7,000,000 of colored citizens. They have just about doubled 
since the war. For the last ten years the ratio of their in- 
crease, as compared with that of the white population aug- 
mented as this has been by all the immigrations from 
Europe, has been as 34 to 28. At this rate of increase the 
colored population in the United States will number in one 
hundred years 100,000,000, well nigh double our entire 
population of to-day; and if this increase has been so great 
under all the embarrassment whieh the race has encountered 
in such a transition from servitude to freedom as the world 
had never before witnessed, such hardships as were suffered, 
such ignorance of self care and family care as run up the 
death rate to an alarming figure, how will this ratio of in- 
crease be enlarged as they come to understand and conform 
more fully to the laws of health? The statement of this one 
fact is of itself startling. 

It is passing strange that the Southern people manifest 
so little interest, not to say solicitude, in view of these 
facts and the outcome they must inevitably lead to. The 
colored man is here, and here to stay. This has become his 
natural habitat. His local attachments are strong. He is 
wedded to the soil. No emigration can essentially abate 
their increase. To rid the South of them is impossible, were 
it ever so desirable. The white man and the black man 
must live side by side as neighbors, as political equals, as 
helping or hindering each other’s prosperity. They are an 
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integral part of Southern life, a factor in its welfare. What 
is good for the negro is good for the South, and what is ill 
for him is ill for it. 

But this is not a Southern question only; it is national. 
It concerns the country at large, and vitally affects all our 
institutions. If the colored people be left to the ignorances 
and vices and semi-barbarism in which their freedom found 
them, and from which they are but slowly emerging with all 
the present helps which Christian philanthropy and the in- 
adequate provisions made for their improvement by the 
States have supplied, what must we expect the result will 
be upon us as a nation within ten or adozendecades? This 
is a problem which God in his providence has put upon this 
generation to solve. It cannot be postponed without the 
greatest peril. Have we the wisdom to do it ? the patience, 
the patriotism, the large-mindedness, the catholic humanity, 
the Christian helpfulness to reach the right solution? The 
danger which most seriously threatens our country to-day 
is an ignorant, irresponsible, mercenary ballot—both at the 
North and South. The labor question, which carries such 
agitations and possible revolutions in its bosom; the liquor 
interest, which controls such wealth and uses it so unscru- 
pulously to political ends, find their strength and terror in 
the fact that they can command so many unprincipled votes, 
and that these are on the increase. The one of these ques- 
tions is already here in the South, and we have just witness- 
ed, aye, and felt, its power; and the other is on its way. 
And in the ignorance which is here so dense among the 
colored people generally they both will find the best con- 
ditions in which to do their work. What honest labor fully 
as much as capital has most to fear is the unprincipled 
‘demagogism which ignorant and purchasable votes will put 
in power and keep there; and no expenditure of money can 
be so judiciously made by men of wealth in this generation 
as that which shall be wisely used to carry intelligence and 
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virtue into the homes of ignorance and vice, and there build 
up true, responsible, self-respecting, self-directing manhood. 
No money, I believe, will make larger returns in the near 
future than that contributed to this end. 

It is hard for us to understand how ignorant and helpless 
the negro was when set at liberty. His idea of freedom, in 
most cases, meant little more than indolence and indulgence. 
It meant more the vices than the virtues of the whites. This 
idea involved all sorts of excesses, and it is the marvel of a 
kind providence that half the race did not perish in the tran- 
sition from slavery to anything approaching intelligent free- 
dom, and would in many cases had it not been for the true 
Christian helpfulness shown them by so many of their former 
masters and mistresses. 

The terrible entail of slavery is yet very largely upon 
them. The imbruement which they suffered as chattels, 
the wreck and waste of manhood under the lash and on the 
auction block, the violation of womanhood—these hurts and 
scars of two hundred and fifty years they still carry, and will 
for a long time to come. 

And back of these, the heredity of ages of African 
savagery, which American slavery, while it mitigated and 
softened in many respects, yet in other respects has ex- 
asperated. 

I have thus stated the case of the colored man in some 
of its more marked and perilous bearings. He is here with 
the rights of citizenship; a part of the body politic; an ele- 
ment of our American civilization. Is,he to continue a 
disturbing element, an irreducible factor in the problem 
which is being worked out here in the New World? Will 
he coalesce and harmonize with the manifold ingredients 
of which our population is already made up, and all ulti- 
mately blend in a homogeneous and higher type of man- 
hood? Or is there to be a disintegrating process which will 
ultimately bring upon us the fate of ancient republics ? 
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The most hopeful and promising direction in which the 
solution of this problem lies is, I believe, along the line of 
the christian and industrial schools which have been planted 
in the South, and which, under many embarrassments, we 
are here conducting. Crude and elementary as these schools 
were at first, they have advanced in grade, in educational 
power and facilities, and wherever they have taken a firm 
root, are yielding fruit. The people are becoming more in- 
telligent, industrious and self-reliant. They come to re- 
spect themselves more to give more thought and care to 
their persons and habits; to acquire property and secure 
the comforts of life: to purchase homes and gather into 
them the things that elevate and refine—the newspaper, 
the magazine, histories, biographies, travels, books on 
science, the melodeon, the piano. These things follow and 
accompany the schools. 

We call Abraham Lincoln the great emancipator, and so 
in a sense he is; so he will live in history and in the hearts 
of millions. But Lincoln only gave the colored man the 
opportunity to become free. It is these christian schools 
among them that are teaching them the true meaning and 
proper use of freedom. The earnest, patient, self-sacrificing 
teachers, who have met coldness and calumny and social 
ostracism, and, sometimes, violence itself in their brave and 
Christly work, these are the true emancipators of the colored 
race—these and the pupils they have fitted and sent out 
imbued with the same spirit, as teachers and preachers to 
their people. ° 

I was in attendance some months ago upon a meeting of 
the Colored Teachers’ State Association of Georgia. There were 
present about seventy teachers, male and female. They met 
in the State house in Atlanta. An address of welcome was 
made to them by Governor Gordon, and hearty and hopeful 
words he spoke. I heard with attention and growing inter- 
est the papers that were read and the discussions which they 
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drew out; and my surprise and amazement kept pace with 
the interest I felt at the good sense and intelligence which 
they showed and the vigor and earnestness with which they 
grappled with the practical questions of their calling. It 
was truly an inspiring exhibit of the fruit of our schools 
and a most hopeful augury for the race. 

There have been expended for these schools since the 
war in benefactions from the North, something like 
$40,000,000. This has been put largely into school sites, 
buildings, libraries, school fixtures and salaries of teachers. 
There are in all some eighty or more of these schools in the 
South, ranking from the High School to the University, and 
covering a course of study from four to eight years. With 
many of these are connected industrial departments, which 
are largely sustained or aided by the income of the Slater 
Fund—a princely bequest of Mr. John F. Slater, late of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, and which is wholly devoted to this lat- 
ter object. 

There have been educated already in these schools, more 
or less fully, perhaps fifty thousand. These have mostly 
become teachers of their people; preachers and pastors of 
churches; some have entered the law; some medicine, and 
great numbers of them are farmers and mechanics who are 
doing as much perhaps to benefit and elevate the race, by 
carrying intelligence and thrift into these common avocations 
of life, as can elsewhere be done. Many of them have 
become intelligent, thrifty, cultured and christian wives and 
mothers. And yet those thousands are but one in every 
140 of the race. 

Still there has been marked and encouraging progress as 
seen by comparing the tables of illiteracy for 1870 with 
those of 1880. Inthe Southern States the ratio of illiteracy 
among the colored people (1870) was -- - 88.9 

‘* voters “ : 87.8 
Females over 21 years ¢ zs - - 89.9 
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Male and female over 10 years “ “s 85.2 
Population (1880) was” - 78.9 
Voters 68.7 
Females over 21 years - 81.8 
‘ Male and female over 10 years “ - 75.0 

This gives some idea of what was done in this direction 
during the last decade. Much more, in proportion, has 
been done since 1880. The illiteracy has probably been 
reduced to less than 70. It is presumable that 2,500,000 
have received some education ; the most of these, however, 
are but a small remove from the mass of ignorance that sur- 
rounds them ; being able to read and barely write, with some 
knowledge of the fundamental rules of arithmetic and some 
confused and foggy notions of geography and the mysteries 
of English grammar. 

The South is wrestling manfully with the problem of 
common schools, which in their system embraces both 
whites and blacks, But the percentage of the school tax, 
collected from the colored population, is lamentably and 
forlornly small; and though, theoretically, there is no dis- 
crimination in apportioning the school tax, yet the colored 
schools, and especially the colored teachers, feel, in conse- 
quence, the pinch. The schools are kept chiefly in the 
summer, and nominally for three months, and the taxes are 
so slow in being collected and apportioned, that it is not 
until about New Year’s that the teacher receives his pay ; 
and then it is so shrunken, for reasons which do not always 
appear, that he seldom gets more than half what he expects. 
And this makes it necessary to tide over our students for 
three or more months by loaning them money, and when 
their pay does come, and is reduced still further by the 
board bill which they have contracted while teaching, the 
amount of their money is so near to zero that they must 
still be helped or leave the school. I have, however, been 
gratified and greatly encouraged in my work to find them 
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in almost every case faithful in their endeavor to pay the 
loans they have made, though they often come far short of 
doing so. 

The vital importance of the common school among the 
colored people, and the invaluable and many-sided work a 
competent teacher can do in them, is very forcibly put in a 
paper recently presented on ‘‘ The Educational Situation in 
the South,” by Rev. A. D. Mayo. ‘“Aschool so taught,” he 
says, ‘“‘takes the place and does the work, especially among 
the ignorant adult people, of half a dozen institutions and 
agencies, in more advanced communities. The colored 
graduate and his young wife, who has enjoyed with him the 
same advantages, are not only teaching the colored school, 
but are the center of a new life for the colored people. They 
persuade them to send their children to school; break up 
the awful vagrancy which is the curse of colored childhood ; 
teach the children to work; instruct their mothers in decent 
housekeeping and their fathers in mechanics and improved 
field work; shame the people out of their brutal herding 
together ; lift them above their pagan superstitions; keep 
them out of the hands of the sharpers who plunder and the 
politicians who use them; teach them to avoid contention ; 
encourage clean family life ; establish a good Sunday school 
with a library, and persuade the young people to bounce the 
blatherskite preacher who is the bottom nuisance of the 
colored folks.” 

Of the score or more of fully organized and fairly well 
equipped universities and seminaries, with a course of from 
six to eight years of study and a curriculum which will com- 
pare favorably with our Northern colleges; with the energy 
and fidelity of some of the best educators in the land, results 
commensurate with these appointments have not as yet been 
reached, owing to what has been very suggestively called 
the weakness of the material. 

Says.Dr. Atticus G. Haygood, general agent of the John 
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F. Slater fund, for Georgia, in an able report on Zhe Case 
of the Negro: ‘‘ This weakness is in the antecedents and pre- 
sent status of the race. He is no friend to the colored race 
who would try to sentimentalize out of view the sad facts of 
their case. No amount of money, no perfection of method, 
no expenditure of energy, can at once or within a generation 
or within two generations, eradicate the difficulties that in- 
here in the heredities and social conditions that make the 
case of the negroes in the Southern States what it is. Yet 
the work must be done in spite of these difficulties. And 
the right principle of action in such a case 1s: Where a great 
and necessary work is to be done, and that work not only 
difficult, but one which in the nature of the case requires a 
long time to accomplish it, and where it is so connected 
with the very roots of social order and progress, that failure 
means disaster—the right principle is to begin as soon as 
possible, and press it as fast as possible to a completion.” 

“None,” he further says, “‘can fully understand what is 
meant by the ‘ weakness of the material’ upon which the 
teacher has to work, who is ignorant of the negro’s condition 
as to education when in slavery; who does not know how 
poor they are to-day; who does not know, by close and 
long observation, the limitations that compass them about 
on every side.” 

The fact seems to be pretty well established, that colored 
teachers must educate the colored people, as colored preach- 
ers must be their religious instructors and guides. The 
blacks desire it equally as much as the whites, and it will be 
a long time, if ever, before the color line shall have so far 
disappeared and the minds of both be so disabused, that 
mixed schools and mixed churches will exist. Even now 
there is a restlessness on the part of some of the colored 
leaders, to obtain possession and control of the higher 
schools which Northern societies and benevolence have 
established, and to assume the management of them; 
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though the wiser and more considerate of them well under- 
stand their inability, both in men and money, to undertake 
any such thing. The ambition is a noble one if only it be 
matched by due discretion, and that grace of patient waiting 
which as yet is not largely developed in the race. It shows 
however, the great importance of pushing on higher educa- 
tion, and fitting, as far as our schools can do so, the better 
minds for these responsibilities which in time they must 
assume. 

And this leads me to say that we have already reached 
a very serious crisis in our work. 

General education has advanced, in a greater ratio than 
ministeral ; and the result is that a generation of colored 
people has reached young manhood and womanhood whom 
the old manner of negro preaching and methods of worship 
will not satisfy nor attract. 

These methods do not and cannot meet the wants that 
education has created. They command neither the reverence 
nor respect of the new colored South. Many of these old 
preachers, let me say, are truly God’s servants. Some of them 
great men. They have done, for the opportunities they have 
had, noble work. They have kept the flock together and 
guarded them as best they could in troublous times; they 
have guided inquirers to Christ; they have brought the little 
light they had gleaned from the Bible and received from 
the Holy Spirit, upon the darkened minds of thousands to 
whom they ministered ; they have helped the tempted to 
resist temptation, given cheer to the dying, and soothed the 
mourner as they have stood by the open grave. 

I have great respect and reverence even for many of 
those men. I speak, not of them, but of the old ways 
and methods which the younger generation has outgrown, 
or is rapidly outgrowing—the wild gesticulation and noise, 
the incoherence of ideas, the confusion and miscellaneous . 
shouting and general uproar of the old-time worship. And 
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unless this need which education has created, be reason- 
ably met, thousands of the most intelligent and hope- 
ful of the race, who are to become leaders, will fall off away 
from the churches, and where they will bring up, who can 
tell ? 

Education has its peril; indispensible as it is to personal 
progress and race development, and education just now 
among the colored people, has reached the danger line. 

You cannot keep the colored man in leading strings when 
he is educated any more than you can the white man. 
When men begin to read they begin to think; and when 
they think they reason, and reasoning leads to doubts, and 
doubts if they be not reasonably removed end in skepti- 
cism. This is the danger we are facing to-day in the South, 
and it is right upon us. 

“ A little learning is a dangerous thing.” Better by far 
the crude faith of the old ignorance, than the skepticism of 
the smatterer. In ten years there will be colored Ingersolls 
among us, and they will get a hearing and a following too. 
The rebound from credulity often carries one to the other 
extreme of unbelief. 

The old is passing away; the new is coming faster than 
we are preparing for it. And such, we well know, are times 
of peculiar danger to those whose faith is not intelligently 
anchored. Never before as now did we need to emphasize 
ministerial education ; to aid, to encourage and to hasten 
forward in their preparation, and to be thorough in that 
preparation, all young men who give substantial evidence 
that God has called them to the gospel ministry. The 
mere outline teaching of theology which was given a dozen 
or twenty years ago; will not do for to-day. Candidates for 
the ministry must be put in position, as far as possible, to 
meet these enlarging wants and growing demands I have 
' spoken of. Judiciously they must be taught the phases 
which error is assuming to-day, and something of the current 
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thought of the times. This duty presses especially and most 
urgently upon our own denomination, whose membership 
among the colored people of the South probably equals if 
it does not outnumber all the other evangelical denomi- 
nations. In Georgia alone they number, according to their 
statistics, 140,000, with 1,400 churches. 

I have spoken of the colored man as he was; degraded, 
abused ; made by law a chattel, denied the rights of man- 
hood, the sanctities of marriage, the inviolability of the fam- 
ily ; forbidden to read and doomed by the system of which 
he was the victim, to unrequited toil. And yet within the 
pale of our common humanity and the brotherhood of our 
Christian faith, he ‘‘has lain among the pots,” alas, how 
long! His day has dawned, his to-morrow is coming, I 
have studied the colored man, I have faith in him and in his 
future. There is a vigor in the stock, a warmth in the 
blood, a wealth of heart in the black man; a patience, an 
endurance, an ingrain fidelity, and above all a simple, solid 
trust in God. And those are the materials, the ground-work 
in races out of which God builds nations and empires. Re- 
member, nations are of slow growth. It took five hundred 
years after the exodus to rear a Jew of Solomon’s time; as 
long to rear a Greek of Pericles time. It took seven hun- 
dred years to make a Roman of the Augustinean age and a 
thousand years to make an Anglo-Saxon of to-day. 

And what may five hundred years or half that time do, 
at the speed with which the world has been moving for the 
last fifty years—for the colored man and the black races of 
the earth, if they but have a chance, and we, “the strong,” 
but do our duty to them, “ the weak,” whose day is dawning, 
or perhaps returning after a cycle of four thousand years ? 

And this confidence in the colored man’s future is amaz- 
ingly strengthened, in my own mind, by the manifest provi- 
dences of God as they seem to be circling around him and 
centering upon him. 
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First: God suffered the violence and cupidity of the 
slavedealer to bring him to this land. Two hundred years 
of slavery, with its crimes against humanity and heaven—for 
which, in the great compensations of the divine government, 
the nation drank the cup of trembling—was after all an up- 
lift from ‘the savagry of Africa, out of which he was 
brought. 

He learned something of the true God, the Christian faith, 
the way of salvation; and crude as these ideas were, they 
illumined his deeply religious nature; while the wrongs he 
suffered draw him more and more to God as a refuge and 
hope. And this rough discipline was God’s school for him 
till he was ready to be graduated froin it. 

And then, when Livingstone was finishing his sacrificial 
work tor Africa, and was dying on his knees by her great 
central lakes; and our own Stanley was getting ready for 
his sublime adventure, which has brought Africa into the fel- 
lowship of the nations, and laid bare the arteries of her great 
central plateau, God snapped by the bolt of war the fetters 
from the black man and made him a citizen of this the free- 
est and most Christian of all the nations of the earth. 

And then, see how God has still further wrought. He 
has moved the heart of Northern Christians to found these 
schools, and inspired tens of thousands of colored youth to 
make their way, over untold obstacles, to them; and for 
years, to fight poverty in making their way through them ; 
and under able and godly teachers are thus becoming leaders 
of their people at home, and are preparing to enter their 
fatherland with the word of God which builds civilizations 
and saves men.* 

And now, as if made ready for their going thither, there 
has come into existence the Free State of Congo, which em- 
braces the most fertile and salubrious regions of Africa, in 


*In the Atlanta Baptist Seminary there is a Congo Mission Circle which 
numbers some forty of the most promising students. 
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extent and population well nigh equal to the United States, 
under the protection of the Christian powers of the civilized 
world, where freedom to preach the Gospel to worship 
and to build the institutions of religion are guaranteed 
to all. What, I ask, does all this mean ?—this resurrection of 
thought among the colored people ; this inspiration that has 
come upon them; this timing of events in Africa? If these 
things do not show the hand of God, where in all the records 
of history, in all the movements of the ages, in all the con- 
curring, co-working events which have borne the world 
onward and upward—where, I ask, can that hand be seen ? 

And what can be plainer, in the light of these provi- 
dences, and in the direction along which they have been 
moving for the last quarter of a century, than that God in- 
tends—and has been ripening events for it—that the colored 
Christians of America shall be the regenerators of Africa ? 
They are the natural and fittest agents for this in every re- 
spect. They are of the same race; they will be most cor- 
dially received by the natives; they have mutual intuitions, 
and can understand each other and work together without 
the embarrassments from which the white man would suffer. 
And, besides, the constitution of the colored man better 
adapts him to the climate. 

Now, the work we are doing in these Christian and in- 
dustrial schools at the South takes hold on interests as large 
and living and far-reaching as these. It is paying a debt we 
sacredly owe our ‘colored brother, repairing a grievous 
wrong we have done him. It is averting a peril from the 
nation which his ignorance and vices threaten. It is build- 
ing bulkheads of safety to our institutions at home against 
the possible and gathering danger that is looming on the 
horizon, whose shadows are creeping over us, and whose 
mutterings are heard all around the heavens, in the alian 
spirit of anarchy that grows bolder in our great cities ; 
against the artful and subversive work which Roman 
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Catholicism is silently but persistently doing among us; 
who knows but in this same colored race, God is preparing 
a reserve force that at the crisis of danger, may save our 
nation and fortify and make more fruitful our Christian 
civilization; it is co-working along the line of providence 
in creating the fittest agency for redeeming a continent. 
The last strong-hold of paganism, and where perhaps the 
final battle is to be fought between the Cross and Crescent. 

I do not pose as a prophet, but I believe there are possi- 
bilities in the colored man and the colored races which God 
means to develop and use in giving to the world a better 
type of civilization than we, the Anglo-Saxon race, have 
yet wrought out. There is a skeptical drift in the Anglo- 
Saxon mind that needs to be corrected in the deep and 
earnest faith which is native in the colored races, in order to 
give our common Christianity and the civilizations based 
upon it their best and fullest development. 

And sol believe that in the coming age—I know not 
how long hence, for the ages ripen slowly; ‘‘ one day is 
with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day "— 


‘* What fiery fields of chaos must be won ; 
What battling Titans build themselves a tomb; 
What births and resurrections greet the sun— 
Before a rose can bloom !” 


In a coming age, I say, toward which we work, for which 
we pray and wait, the unchristian prejudice which is felt to- 
ward the colored man as a man will pass away with his 
ignorance, his poverty and his vices, and the white man and 
his black brother stand side by side, each bringing of his 
own peculiar gifts of heart and brain, and work in generous 
and loving rivalries toward the full realization of the King- 
dom of God on earth. 

S. GRAVES. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE RELIGION OF COUNT TOLSTOI. 


THE religion of a human being is an object of profound 
interest. It is man’s peculiar treasure, inexpressibly sacred 
and beyond price. It is his rule of life, his response to the 
earnest questionings of his soul, and his explanation of the 
profound problems of responsibility, of conscience, of the 
hereafter and of God. In entering upon the study of so 
sacred a subject one needs to remember the timely caution 
that echoed through the desert air from the burning bush: 
“Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.” In the presence of the 
sacred, glowing flame of religion the shoes of.irreverence, of 
carelessness, of levity and of prejudice should be laid aside ; 
for of all things reverenced by man this is peculiarly 
sacred. It should be considered with respect and studied 
with care. 

If the religion of any man is an object of interest, that of 
a man of genius is pre-eminently so. From the opulence of 
his endowment it would be expected that his religion would 
possess such novel traits and be invested with such singular 
charms as to excite the deepest interest and arouse the 
warmest admiration. He is a seer of mystic vision. To 
him nature unfolds herself with longer reach and ampler 
spread. His soul is moved by more ardent longings and 
stirred by deeper questionings, while to him nature and his- 
tory and life speak with clearer voice, or murmur in his 
super-sensitive ear, in mystic undertone, their coveted 
secrets. From such men, the rare gift of God to the cen- 
turies, come the truest and deepest utterances ever spoken 
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by uninspired men. They are original, not imitative; 
creative, not reflective. Their minds are sun-like, sources 
of light to themselves and to others, Their religion bears 
the stamp of their genius, and it is not strange that it has 
ever had for thoughtful men a peculiar fascination. 

Lyof N. Tolstoi, of Russia, is beyond question a genius. 
He has been called by one competent judge “the greatest 
living novelist,” and declared by another “‘to be a man of 
extraordinary genius, who has produced a masterpiece of 
literature, which will continue to rank with the great artistic 
productions of the age.” Men eminent in literature and 
theology unite in acknowledging him to be “‘ the genius of 
the century.” While some may demur at these opinions and 
be inclined to regard these claims as extravagant, the genius 
of the man, we think, will not be disputed. It will at least 
be conceded that of all the stars that stud the literary 
firmament of our day, not one shines with greater brilliancy 
than the author of Amna Karénina and War and Peace. 
This man of genius has a religion—a religion which he ad- 
vocates with zeal, and, within certain limits, faithfully prac- 
tices. He has published his religious views, or views on 
religion, in book form, and this book has gone widely over 
the world. It has reached us, and this paper is an attempt 
to review “‘ his religion,’’ and to present in a modest way its 
excellences and its faults. 

The religion of Tolstoi is a series of ethical principles 
designed for the regulation of human conduct. These prin- 
ciples he believes, to be in harmony with the will of God, 
and to have been revealed to men by his choicest creation, 
the exalted man Jesus Christ. They are contained in the 
‘‘Sermon on the Mount,” especially in that portion where 
Christ presents and abrogates the laws of the old time, and 
substitutes in their place the commandments of the new 
era. These principles are deduced from a direct and literal 
interpretation of the commandments of Jesus. Tolstoi as- 
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sumes that Jesus meant precisely what he said, and that 
these commandments are to be taken in their strictly literal 
meaning. He does not admit the possibility of a dual 
meaning, but stoutly insists that, as every law made bya 
legislative body does in its words express the will of the 
legislators, and is to be understood by the people as it 
reads, so the commandments of Jesus are to be understood, 
and, as understood, accepted and obeyed. No other pas- 
sage of Scripture, outside of the Sermon on the Mount, that 
modifies or contradicts these commands is to be considered 
for a moment, or allowed to explain or nullify them. He 
has no respect for the authority of a commentator; he will 
not permit the influence of any system of theology or 
philosophy; he repudiates the argument of Christian con- 
sciousness ; he accepts alone the revelation his eye brings 
from the authorized text, and insists that this text shall be 
interpreted in its obvious sense. Two means two, and not 
three ; and murder means murder, and not lawful execution. 
It is evident that from such a principle of bold literalism the 
ritualist would shrink with horror, and the apostle of the new 
theology flee as from a plague. 

His method of interpretating the Scripture is arbitrary. 
Those passages that confirm his theory he seizes with 
ardor and uses with effect. Others in other parts of the 
same book, explaining or modifying his favorite texts, he 
does not seem to see. When Paul confirms Jesus he is 
welcome, but when Paul seems to weaken or assail his inter- 
pretation of the words of Jesus, why, he becomes a pilgrim 
and a stranger upon the earth. From a few verses of the 
Sermon on the Mount, Tolstoi deduces certain principles 
which he believes to be true, and all other verses must bend 
to their support or break. They are either for him and 
true, or opposed to him and false. He commences to inter- 
pret with a preconceived theory of what should be found, 
and with an utter disbelief in miracles, in the supernatural, 
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and in the deity of Christ. There is no personal devil, and 
the story of the temptation is simply an ingenious fable, in 
which error is impersonated by the devil, as being a more 
popular way to teach a profound truth. There is no miracu- 
lous increase of loaves and fishes in the hands of the disciples 
on the grassy plateau of Bethsaida. Different ones of the 
multitude have brought food with them to the mountain side, 
some more and some less, and so it turns out that, as each 
one gives all his store, there is enough for all and to spare. 
He insists that the law of Moses was completely abroga- 
ted by Jesus. It was not simply supplemented by new ad- 
ditions, or weakened in its authority or given a new inter- 
pretation, but completely abrogated and expunged from the 
moral code of humanity. In order to avoid the contradic- 
tion of his theory which a number of Scripture passages 
would present, he makes a distinction between the terms, 
“Jaw” and “ the law,” and between ‘law and prophets” 
and “law or prophets.” In the one case /aw refers to the 
unwritten, eternal, abstract truth ; the moral nature of God— 
changeless and unchangeable ; and in the other to the written 
partial transcript of the divine willi—changing and changea- 
ble—simply given for the government of a rude and semi- 
barbarous people. The use of the majestic term, /aw, is’ to 
be determined by an article or a conjunction. A simple 
particle distinguishes between eternity and time; between a 
changing code and the changeless truth. Upon this distinc- 
tion between law absolute as the will of a truthful and holy 
Being, and law relative as a partial, feeble, temporary trans- 
script of that will, he interprets the different passages that 
refer to law. The term, “ /aw,” in the phrases, “I am not 
come to destroy ¢he Jaw,” “‘ One jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the /aw,” refers to the eternal law of whose 
fulfillment the books of prophecy foretold. The same term 
in the phrases, “ the /aw and the prophets were until John,” 
and “ what is written in the Jaw, how readest thou,” refers. 
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to the written law, the Decalogue of the mount and the 
Ceremonial of the desert. It is, of course, a gracious conde- 
scension on the part of the romantic interpreter to say that 
‘‘one may find eternal truth in the written law, if one reads 
it aright.”” But then, to read it aright, one must see it as 
Tolstoi sees it, and, unfortunately, he cannot loan us his 
eyes. Ai little wider knowledge of Arabian romance or of 
Mormon superstition might have suggested to him a device 
similar to the famous spectacles of Joseph Smith or the 
mystic stone of the Old Man of the Sea. This peculiar 
method of interpretation may seem exceeding strange, but 
we must remember that the Russian interpreter does not be- 
lieve in the inspiration of the Scripture writers in any other 
sense than that of the inspiration of the orator and the poet 
—the divine afflatus that dwells in the gifted children of elo- 
quence, of poetry and of song. 

His exegesis is sometimes sound—frequently unsound ; 
but always interesting. It is often based upon the supposed 
meaning of the words in the particular passage he is consid- 
ering, instead of the general use or meaning of those words 
in the text of the New Testament. It is not large, critical 
and exhaustive. It would scarcely answer the well-known 
definition of Niebuhr, that ‘‘ exegesis is the fruit of finished 
study.” The true meaning of the word cannot always be 
determined from its signification in one passage. It may 
have shades of meaning—fine, delicate and suggestive. He 
alone can discover its correct signification who traces its use 
through numerous passages and thus catches the meaning 
in the brain of him who penned the word. Words are 
things—and often wondrousthings. They are often opulent 
—microcosmic; ‘in them histories are imaged and civiliza- 
tions are recorded.” Of such an idea Tolstoi seems to have 
little knowledge. He translates with the freedom of a Greek 
reader, but not with the accuracy of a Greek scholar. He 
refuses to give the meaning “fornication” to zopyeta, al- 
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though that is its uniform rendering in the New Testament. 
He insists that the words, xptxw and xatadexdfw, do not 
mean evil speaking or personal condemnation, but refer 
solely to the action of judicial tribunals, when they condemn 
men as guilty and pronounce sentence for crime. He ig- 
nores the meaning of “enemy” to the word, éydpdc, and 
declares it means simply “a foreigner’—a person not of 
our nation. One does not know whether to be most amused 
at the process of linguistic legerdemain, by which his con- 
clusions are reached, or at the consummate complacency 
with which they are announced. In his judgment, the con- 
clusions of acknowledged scholarship are wrong. Prejudice, 
self-interest, church influence and early training have entirely 
unfitted scholars for discovering the real meaning of the 
words of Jesus. The world has waited for him. The real 
meaning was hidden until his day. It was reserved for him 
as a philological Alexander, to cut with his sword of unques- 
tioned genius the Gordian knot of interpretation, and give to 
the world the real meaning of the words of Christ. Wedo not 
doubt his sincerity, but we demur at his conclusions. As a 
tender, large-hearted man, we love him; as a genius we 
admire him; but as an exegete we prefer some other man. 
From his profound admiration of the character and 
teachings of Jesus, and from his strenuous insistence that his 
precepts are to be literally taken and implicitly obeyed, one 
would be led to regard Tolstoi as a reverent, orthodox and 
devout Christian. This would be a serious mistake. He 
rejects entirely the great doctrines of the Gospel. He 
does not believe in atonement, regeneration, sanctification, 
resurrection or immortality. He does not believe Jesus 
Christ to be divine, but simply regards him as a moral phil- 
osopher, to be classed with Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, 
Seneca and Confucius, though in purity and in wisdom far 
greater than them all. He accepts the teachings of Jesus, 
not because he regards him as divine, but because he re- 
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gards them as the embodiment of the noblest and highest 
philosophy, and as revealing, in a certain sense, the will of 
God. They are simply the wise doctrines of a wise man. 
His life is only that of a profoundly good man, while his 
death is simply an illustration of the sacrifices one may ex- 
pect to make, in a greater or less degree, who lives a 
true and virtuous life—a life for his fellow men and far above 
them all. He thinks he has found in the precepts of Christ 
a revelation of the prolific source of the sorrows of humanity, 
and, in obedience to the doctrines of Jesus, the only means 
for removing the suffering and relieving the misery of a dis- 
tressed and unhappy race. Thrilled with delight at his re- 
markable discovery, and eager to shorten the period of hu- 
man misery, in the spirit of a true philanthropist he applies 
the principles of the doctrine of Jesus to the solution of the 
three great problems of time, 7. ¢., the problem of social or- ~ 
ganization, the problem of life and the problem of individ- 
ual happiness. Let us consider his interesting methods. 


I. The Problem of Social Organization. 


The social order of our day is condemned by the suffer- 
ings of humanity. The drear spectacle of human woe ex- 
cites in his mind the fiercest protest and curtains his eyes 
with pitying tears. He sees the indifference of the rich to 
the sore need of the poor; the cruelty of those who rule to 
those who serve; the heartless demands of law from those 
who are governed; the pitiless exactions of the stronger from 
the weaker, and “man’s inhumanity to man, which makes 
countless thousands mourn.” He glances in human homes 
and sees the multitudinous skeletons that make life martyr- 
dom; he walks through the factory and sees the life that is 
the dreariest monotony—lived in mist and ended in gloom ; 
he passes through hospital wards and hears the sickening 
moans forced by hopeless pain ; he paces along the river and 
sees in the glint of the moon the pale face of the suicide, for 
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whose misery there was no relief and for whose wrong there 
was no redress; he treads the corpse-strewn battlefield and 
shudders as he hears the sobs of the vanquished, the shrieks 
of the wounded and the groans of the dying; while with 
frenzied spirit he curses the ambition that forced the battle, 
and with aching heart pities the deluded soldiers who 
made the fight. In the pause of the night wind there come 
floating through the air, to his tortured ear, the hopeless 
Miserere from the sombre bastions of the fortress SS. Peter 
and Paul, where suspected human beings are pining to death 
or shading into imbecility in living tombs, and the thrilling 
clink of prisoner’s chains, as in suffering and in rags, thou- 
sands of the noblest spirits of Russia measure off with hope- 
less step the long road that leads to Siberia’s chilling wastes 
or the inhospitable shores of the Eastern sea. Is it any won- 
der that his arraignment of society is pitiless, and his con- 
demnation of the present social order is severe. The disease 
horrifies him, and it is not at all strange that his plea for the 
new remedy is pathetic to a passion. 

Nine-tenths of all human suffering, Tolstoi believes to be 
unnecessary. It ought not to exist, and indeed only exists 
because the great majority are martyrs to what he calls “‘ the 
doctrine of the world.” The abnormal condition of society 
is the fruitful cause of this misery, and this misery is acrime. 
The remedy for these evils is the reorganization of society on 
better principles; its government by better laws. Just as 
sunlight will banish fog, extirpate miasma, dry up the 
noisome morass, and send the noxious animals to their dis- 
tant retreat, so he believes that if society should be reorgan- 
ized upon certain principles, evil would be reduced to a 
minimum if not destroyed, sorrow and sighing would flee 
away, and the regenerated world would sing its ringing hal- 
lelujahs of glad deliverance. The laws from whose observ- 
ance he expects so happy an issue are found in the words 
of Jesusinthe Sermon onthe Mount. They are five in num- 
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ber and are contained in Matthew 5: 21-48. For the Deca- 
logue of Moses, given for a new organization of society, but 
which in his judgment has ended its day, he substitutes a 
Pentalogue of Christ, given for a newer organization, and 
never to be outgrown. What are the laws of this Penta- 
logue ? 

To be at peace with our fellowmen (Matt. 5: 21-26). . 
Anger is a prolific source of misery and of crime. It arouses 
angry feelings in the bosoms of those with whom we are 
incensed ; it excites to violence, to cruelty and to personal 
injury, and is a leading influence in generating war. In the 
human heart it should under no circumstances have a place. 
While Tolstoi believes that this was what Jesus meant to 
teach, yet the presence in the verse of the qualifying clause, 
‘‘without a cause,” seriously disturbed him. The discovery 
that the reading of Tischendorf omitted the objectionable 
word, greatly relieved him and confirmed his belief that 
anger was never justifiable. It is interesting to note that he 
declares the cause of anger to be the consciousness of per- 
sonal superiority. In nearly every instance where he became 
angry, it was with persons inferior in birth, in education and 
instation. The recognition of the equality and brotherhood 
of man will, in his judgment, remove this cause. This feel- 
ing of equality and brotherhood will prevent one from say- 
ing to one person ‘thou fool” or “‘ foolish one,” and to an- 
other “‘ raca,” or ‘‘thou art of no account whatever.” To 
restrain anger then, will obtain happiness for ourselves and 
secure it for others. 

The life-long union of husband and wife (Matt. 5: 
27-32). Debauchery or the sinful indulgence of an animal 
passion, is another cause of human misery. It induces dis- 
ease,destroys the body, impairs the mind, and casts appalling 
shadows in once happy homes. In the view of Tolstoi this 
evil is to be remedied by the marriage of one man to one 
woman, and the union thus formed to be.life-long. No just 
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cause for breaking the union is admitted. He believes that 
debauchery in its several forms results largely from the 
abandonment of wives by husbands, since the woman thus 
discarded is at once sought by other men with lustful intent, 
while the husband who thus puts away his wife in order to 
marry another, is animated by the same lustful purpose. 
There is no question that some of the most awful misery, 
and some of the most horrid crimes that stain judicial records, 
come from this source. Tolstoi insists that no action of 
either husband or wife can justify the sundering of the mar- 
riage relation. The gravest sin of either is to be at once 
overlooked and forgiven, and the union continued unbroken. 
The fact that in the commandment of Christ a man is justi- 
fied, for one cause, in putting away his wife, was an emphatic 
denial of Tolstoi’s theory. However, in no way undaunted, 
he studies the original text, and after labored effort concludes 
that zopyeta does not mean “fornication” but what he 
calls “‘ libertinism,” and his translation of v. 30 is as follows: 
“ Whoever puts away his wife, besides being himself guilty of 
libertinism (since no man puts away his wife except to pos- 
sess another woman) exposes his wife to the commission of 
adultery.” This is indeed ingenuity but not scholarship, 
and one is reminded of the astute Friar Joseph, who, when 
he heard his master,.the eminent Cardinal Richelieu, read 
with unctuous complacency some verses of his own compos- 
ing, remarked in dismay, ‘“‘ Passing strange that so great a 
statesman should be so bad a poet.” So we would say of 
Tolstoi, ‘strange that so great a genius should be so poor 
an exegete.” : 

The oath forbidden (Matt. 5: 33-37). His interpreta- 
tion of this command of Jesus is not that we should 
not use irreverently the name of Deity, but that under 
no circumstances are we to take the legal oath. He be- 
lieves that the general use of the oath is to sanction im- 
posture and to justify wrong. It makes men promise, under 
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the most solemn sanctions, to obey the will of man, even 
when that will may be opposed to the will of God. It justi- 
fies the verdict of the juror, the sentence of the judge, the 
brutality of officials, the cruelty of the jailor, the injury of 
men, the destruction of life by judicial procedure, and all the 
untold horrors of domestic violence and foreign war. The 
official in assuming his office, and the soldier in entering the 
army, in taking the oath of allegiance and fidelity, alike 
press their lips upon the very book, whose ringing utterance 
is ‘‘ swear not atall.” He pertinently asks ‘if obedience to 
the doctrine of Jesus consists in perpetual observance of the 
will of God, how can a man swear to observe the will of 
another man or other men?” The will of man cannot always 
coincide with the will of God. 

Non-resistance to evil (Matt. 5: 28-42). This is the cor- 
ner-stone of the religion of Tolstoi, the foundation of 
his social philosophy, and the key to his interpretation 
of the commandments of Jesus. His idea of non-resist- 
ance as deduced from the words “ Resist not evil” is 
complete. It does not mean “resist not evil if you can 
help it,” or ‘ resist not unless it is unbearable,” but “ resist 
not at all.” If any one would beat or rob or wrong us, we 
are not to resist, and if he would kill us we are to quietly 
submit. The extent to which he carries his idea is indeed 
surprising. It not only applies to ourselves when we are 
exposed to injustice and to injury, but also to our conduct 
towards others when they plead for the help we can furnish, 
and which the impulses of humanity prompt us to give. 
The chaste woman may plead for rescue from the heartless 
scoundrel who would despoil her of her honor, and the im- 
perilled traveler may call for protection from the roving 
bandit who would rob him of his treasure, or take from him 
his life; but the hand of violence must never be extended 
for their deliverance. If neither argument, entreaty, nor 
persuasion will change the cruel purpose of the brutal vil- 
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lain, then the innocent victim must suffer, while he, who 
could by the exercise of his strength, prevent the evil deed, 
must stand by and weep for the sufferers, and grieve over 
him who commits the crime. “If,” says Tolstoi, “‘ I should 
see a bear about to kill a peasant in the forest, I would sink 
an axe in the bear’s head; but I would not kill a man who 
was about to do the same thing.” In his view, violent re- 
sistance to evil is never justifiable. The soldier in fighting 
his foe, the juror in finding a verdict, the judge in pronounc- 
ing sentence, and the jailor in putting it into effect, each re- 
sists evil; each does wrong and each violates the teaching 
of Christ. On this basis of violent resistance to evil society 
has for centuries been organized, and what have been the 
results?—cruelty, imprisonment, suffering, bloodshed, and 
horrid war. The centuries echo the wailing of human mis- 
ery. The history of humanity has been written in blood 
and punctuated with groans. The experiment on this basis 
has proved an appalling tragedy. Another basis of organi- 
zation is needed—that of non-resistance to evil. 

The philosophy by which he justifies his favorite principle 
is peculiar. ‘‘ Violence as a means of redressing wrong is 
not only futile, but an aggravation of the original evil, since 
it is the nature of evil to multiply itself in all directions. 
One wrong added to another never makes a right; it only 
extends the area of wrong. If we admit the right of any 
one man to resist by violence what he regards as evil, every 
other man has the same right, and broad violence is not only 
the necessary sequence, but has its perfect justification.” 

If his philosophy is peculiar, the method by which good 
results are to be obtained is equally so. If the majority of 
the Russian people should refuse to serve as soldiers, if they 
should refuse to pay taxes for the support of the legislature, 
and the judiciary, and the prison system, then these evil 
agencies would soon cease for want of support. Ifoneshould 
suggest that this would simply be to invite foreign invasion, 
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to encourage internal dissensions and crime, and expose life 
and property to destruction, his reply would be “‘ that no ad- 
versary would continue to strike a man who neither resists 
nor tries to defend himself,” and “that property is a com- 
mon possession, and belongs to all alike.’”’ That is, that 
every other man hasa right to the fruits of our own labor, 
and that the lamb will overcome the murderous intention in 
the heart of the butcher, by offering its throat to the keen 
edge of his glittering blade. As men are, these theories are 
simply fanciful and illusive. They are the wild romance of 
an impractical visionary ; the extravagant utterances of an 
old man satiated and cloyed with the extravagant vices of 
his youth. In his view, every advance of society towards 
righteousness has been a new birth, ever attended by the 
throes of parturition. ‘It is by those who have suffered 
and not by those who have inflicted suffering, that the world 
has advanced.” The martyrs of history are the benefactors 
of time. These sentiments are indeed beautiful but not 
wholly true. They embody half truths which are often 
more dangerous and hurtful than complete and open false- 
hoods. Remembering Marston Moor and the Armada, re- 
membering Lutzen and Quebec, remembering the Revo- 
lution of our ancestors, and the recent Rebellion where our 
kindred by their precious blood washed away an evil, and 
atoned for a crime, do we not find an emphatic refutation of 
the statement; do we not see that from the point of the 
spear, the edge of the sword and the muzzle of the belching 
gun have been plucked the liberty, the privileges and the 
social advance of the race. Sentiment is not fact and beauty 
of expresssion is not solely the drapery of truth. An air 
bubble graceful in form and fascinating in its prismatic hues, 
does not require a cannon ball to break down its filmy 
walls ; a pin will do the business equally well. 

Love to all men (Matt. 5: 43-55). God is the Father 
of all men, and all men are brethren. From this fact 
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of human brotherhood comes the obligation to love all 
men, irrespective of race or place, of government or re- 
ligion, of culture, or of their treatment of us. Accord- 
ing to the words of Jesus we are “‘ to love even our enemies.” 
This Tolstoi declares to be impossible. Our emotions as 
well as our mental processes are not under our control, and 
while we may refrain from doing our enemies harm, and 
may even help them in their need, to love them is simply 
impossible ; it is doing violence to our nature. And yet, 
here is the explicit command in the doctrines of his accepted 
teacher. What will he do with it? Since to obey it is im- 
possible, it must be explained away. To Tolstoi this is a 
small difficulty. Mastodonic indeed must be the philological 
difficulty that cannot be removed by his facile exegesis. By 
exegetical legerdemain he makes éypo: to mean “ foreign- 
ers” instead of ‘‘ enemies,” and lo! the words of Jesus ap- 
pear as a command to love not only “natives,” or neighbors, 
but also “foreigners,” or enemies. It becomes simply a 
command against race or national hatred; it is a rebuke to 
national conceit. The foreigner is not an enemy to be 
viewed with suspicion and to be hated as a designing foe, 
but a brother beloved, who by the accident of time lives 
under a different government and in another place. To be 
sure, one might modestly suggest that in such phrases as 
‘“‘enemies of the cross of Christ,” ‘“‘an enemy hath done 
this,” ‘‘ his enemies shall be they of his own household,” and 
from the fact that in ‘‘ blessing those who curse us” we do 
not always bless foreigners, there was good reason to dis- 
pute the correctness of Tolstoi’s exegesis ; but we are to re- 
member that sometimes genius is above the laws of exegesis, 
and that possibly the view of a disciple may be more correct 
than that of his teacher. 

This fact of brotherhood, in the judgment of Tolstoi, in- 
volves co-participation, or the right of every man to share 
without charge in all that another man hasor produces. No 
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matter if the man is indolent, or wasteful, or avaricious, or 
threatens force, he is our brother and we must share with 
him. The indolent tramp from the corner groggery may 
take half the bread from the hand of him who has earned it 
by the sweat of his face, and the ruthless soldier may sweep 
into his pouch the hard-earned savings of the honest toiler. 
There is no reason for resistance, and certainly none for re- 
buke. Immigration is simply a movement of a part of one 
family to a more favored portion of the planet given for all, 
and to be used with equal right by all. There is no such 
thing as alien invasion, since there are no aliens; and if the 
Mongolian, or the Teuton, or the Latin should come over 
the sea in numbers sufficient to reduce us to slavery, we 
should not object. They are our brothers, and in our 
slavery we are simply working for our own relatives and 
supporting our own family. One might well ask, What is 
all this but a premium upon indolence, a bounty to vio- 
lence, and an incentive to crime? More’s Utopia was a 
pleasing fancy, distantly related to sense; but this is the 
senseless imagining of a romancist, the distorted creations of 
an unnatural sleep. 


IT. The Problem of Life. 


Life is a problem, intricate, serious, and involving the 
momentous question of destiny. This perplexing, para- 
mount problem presents itself inevitably to every man, and 
with a thousand tongues clamors for solution. Tolstoi, with 
his fine perception, his far-reaching vision and his large, 
quick sympathy, addresses himself to the task. 

Life is existence with large possibilities, but possibilities 
limited to time. It is simply a period for conflict, an oppor- 
tunity for strife between animai instincts and reason. Of 
itself it is worthless, as strength and steam of themselves 
are worthless ; it is the use we make of it that gives it value. 
Separate from some high aim, it is not only of no account, 
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but a cruel jest to reason and to heart. This life is either 
personal or reasonable, as we make personal indulgence its 
aim, or devote it to the fulfillment of the will of God. It is 
influenced solely by what we perceive through the senses 
and by the lessons of experience. A belief in the existence 
of things we do not see, save as such existence is declared 
by scientific evidence, is not to influence life in the least de- 
gree, since such belief is simple lunacy. Faith that looks 
forward and upward is only a childish fancy. It sees 
nothing—it only dreams. It brings to us from its quest air- 
bubbles, light, graceful and pleasing, but only needing a 
touch to vanish into thin air. Man has an instrument with 
which to look forward and upward—the telescope. He 
needs nothing more. Human life is only better than brute 
life in that it has reason while the brute has instinct, and this 
superiority ceases with the end of life. The ‘Son of Man” 
of the Gospels is not a person, but simply a name for the 
collective reasonable life of men, and the “‘ days of the Son 
of Man” refer solely to a coming time when the entire 
human race shall live the reasonable life—the life controlled 
by reason and encouraged by experience. Such is life. 
Measured gloom, broken at long intervals by a tiny spark, 
and ending in Cimmerian night. The flash of the glow- 
worm where there should be the steady luminousness of the 
glowing sun. 

He admits that some guide of life is needed. Brutes 
are not sent into the world without instinct ; ships are not dis- 
patched o’er ocean's trackless waste without a compass in the 
box and an intelligent hand at the wheel; and man would not 
be sent on a more perilous voyage, o’er more tempestuous 
seas, without a competent guide. This guide, over which 
he waxes eloquent, and on whose sufficiency he stoutly in- 
sists, is reason; reason aided by experience and developed 
by study, but still reason alone. This is sufficient to give 
man all the guidance his nature demands and his circum- 
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stances require. This is all the light man has now, has ever 
had, or ever will have. This is the light to which Jesus re- 

fers “ that lights every man who cometh into the world.” 

Man is completely isolated from the other world. There is 
no Holy Spirit to comfort and enlighten, and no wisdom 

ever comes from God in answer to our prayer. It is useless 

to cry for help from heaven, for heaven is deaf, and there is 

no help outside of ourselves. If man fails us, all is lost. If 
the poor blind child, groping along the stony, tortuous road, 

bruised by repeated falls, and bleeding from the scratch and 

puncture of the pitiless thorn, should cry in its helplessness 

and its pain for the help of a Father’s hand, the Father does 

not hear; or, if he hears, his arm is motionless and his hand* 
is still. 

‘‘ Life is not personal property, and no man has a right 
to use it in his own way.” Selfishness is the contradiction 
of life. The highest aim of life is to serve the other man. 
‘“‘ That only is a true life which adds something to the store 
of good or happiness accumulated by past generations. The 
greatest sum of benefits accessible to humanity are enjoyed, 
not by appropriating all that one can possibly grasp and 
using it for personal gratification, but by administering to 
the needs of others.” In the view of Tolstoi, Jesus taught 
that life should be an unceasing ministry to others. His 
doctrine is completely altruistic ; it is altruism at its extreme 
limit. ‘It is the categorical imperative of self-renun- 
ciation.” Every man is a servant, and every other man is 
his master. He who gives what he has to others will ever 
find that he has enough for himself. The incident of the 
loaves and fishes has unceasing repetition. He who lives an 
altruistic life secures his present subsistence—since the em- 
ployer, from motives of self-interest, will feed his servant— 
and provides also for the time of sickness and of old age— 
since if humanity inclines a man to care for a worn-out horse 
or a patriarchal watch-dog, the same humanity will move 
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men to care for the sick and aged of their own species who 
labored for the welfare of others. Thus there is no encour- 
agement to thrift, no incentive to prudence, and no oppor- 
tunity for the accumulation of wealth. Life is simply 
existence chained to toil, and that not for ourselves, but for 
others. The exalted principles of service and self-renunci- 
ation, as taught by Jesus and explained by the apostle, en- 
able men to serve themselves and to serve others in the 
highest degree. As interpreted and advocated by Tolstoi, 
they are impracticable theories, fatal to human happiness 
and human progress; interesting as curiosities, but valueless 
as working plans. 

There is no personal immortality. The belief in a future 
life is simply one of the crude conceptions of an uncultivated 
and imaginative people. It has been outgrown by our most 
advanced peoples and will, in time, be discarded by all as 
they progress in culture and civilization. It is a curiosity 
on the shelves of the museum of antiquated and discarded 
beliefs. He not only asserts this, but declares “that a belief 
in another and a better life is hurtful to man,” in that it de- 
bars him from the enjoyment of this, the only life he has, 
and discourages him from the performance of its duties. 
The doctrine of Jesus does not include a personal resurrec- 
tion. Jesus never said he would literally rise from the dead 
—never did rise, and all the allusions to a resurrection refer 
simply.to the advance of man, in time solely, from a personal 
life of indulgence to a reasonable life of altruism or the ser- 
vice of others. Man is immortal in two senses only. He 
has a physical immortality as his physical life is continued 
in his children and perpetuated in the race. If, too, he has 
lived an altruistic life and subordinated his physical appe- 
tites to his reason, then he has added something to the state 
of happiness accumulated by previous generations, and has 
infused a finer strain into the collective life of the race. This 
finer strain is his immortality. When the leaf withers and 
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falls from the tree, that is the end of its individual life. It 
lives solely in the substance it has conveyed to the tree, in 
that it has brought the tree by its ministry further on in its 
growth. Thus our immortality is our physical life in a dif- 
ferent organism—a moral strain held somewhere in the col- 
lective life of the race. The message of Tolstoi is no Gos- 
pel. It is a hopeless monody chanted in tones of grief and 
in measures of despair. It is a small meteor rising from the 
depths of gloom ; shining with faint light as it arches its nar- 
row sky and sinking soon into impenetrable night. 


Tl. The Problem of Personal Happiness. 


The ardent desire of mankind is for happiness. What 
are the conditions upon which it may be secured? To the 
solution of this problem Tolstoi cheerfully addresses himself 
and solves it, as he does the other problems, to his perfect 
satisfaction. Seven is the magical number of time, but for 
Tolstoi five seems to be the mystic cardinal that solves the 
most perplexing problems. It is a pentalogue that is to re- 
organize society, and it is upon five conditions that personal 
happiness is to be secured. What are they ? 

‘“ The link between man and nature must not be broken.” 
Man is made and organized for an out-door existence. Na- 
ture is the realm in which he is “‘ to live and move and have 
his being.” The five senses are the royal avenues of delight 
and these can be best filled by nature. A life of rude sim- 
plicity, freed from the conventional forms of society and 
lived in the genial sunshine and amid the beauties of nature 
fulfills the conditions of exalted happiness. He who breaks 
away from nature, his great mother, breaks away from happi- 
ness and peace. 

Reasonable toil. Labor is the inevitable condition of 
human life; and so of human happiness. Idleness is not 
only an injury, but a crime. Good appetite and profound 
sleep wait on honest toil. The unfortunate ones are the 
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rich—the children of leisure. They are deprived of the 
advantages of toil and are not to be congratulated, but 
commiserated. Persistent toil, relieved by sound, refresh- 
ing sleep, is the charm that woos the siren of delight. 
His doctrine finds a most pertinent illustration in him- 
self. After spending the day at his desk or in the 
fields, he spends the evening as an humble disciple of 
St. Crispin. It is a singular sight—that of the author 
of Anna Karénina and the owner of an estate worth 
nearly half a million of dollars, seated on a cobbler’s bench, 
making and mending shoes. Mr. George Kennan remarks, 
from personal inspection of the handiwork of the distin- 
guished shoemaker, “‘ that Tolstoi is not a very good -cob- 
bler, and that he would much rather read his novels than 
wear his shoes.” 

The enjoyment of the family relation. From this source 
man should draw purest joys. The delights of conjugal 
affection, the pleasures arising from our children and the 
sunny influences of domestic life; these are joys—pure, 
abundant, abiding and profound. The devotees of ambition ; 
the slaves to worldly success ; the violators of family rights ; 
the partakers of forbidden pleasures; and the ante-natal 
murderers of children not only commit crime, but rob them- 
selves of the purest and most delightful joys, in which, 
by the constitution of our nature, we are enabled to share. 

Sympathetic and unreserved intercourse with all classes of 
men. The higher a man’s position in the social scale, the 
larger is his deprivation of this essential condition of happi- 
ness. The higher he goes, the narrower becomes the circle of 
his associates. The simple peasant, like the broad base of the 
pyramid, has his wide embrace of companionship ; the mid- 
dle class, like the middle section of the same structure, find 
their circle greatly contracted ; while the prince and poten- 
tate, like the apex of the pyramid, may look down upon 
many, but touch but few. We are one in hopes, in fears, in 
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misery and in destiny. We are made to mingle freely with 
each other, and free intercourse with all classes of our fellow 
beings is but to be true to our kinship and to increase our 
delight. 

Bodily health. The body may furnish delight or produce 
misery; it may make life a requiem or a pean. Its health 
should be guarded with jealousy and promoted with care. 
The rich owe a large share of their misery to ill-health ; and 
this ill-health is their own work—the result of their neglect 
and their vices. Bodily health should be cultivated as our 
mental powers are cultivated. The beauties of nature may 
be shaded by a pang; truth may be distorted by a paroxysm 
—success prevented by weakness, and good temper soured 
by an aciduous twinge. 

Such is the latest remedy offered for the ills of humanity 
—such the method by which society may be reorganized— 
human nature regenerated, and the lion made to lie down in 
peace with the lamb. There is no doubt but that the Slav 
prophet believes in his remedy. Humanity is a royal eagle 
chained to earth, beating with weary wing the nether air, 
and longing to rise to the towering heights in whose clefts it 
first saw the light, and in whose ethereal solitudes it gladly 
waved its broad spread pinions. Tolstoi is the deliverer. 
He stands before the fettered bird, holding in his hand the 
falchion that can rive the shackles and let the royal cap- 
tive free. His faith in his methods is perfect; his prophecy 
of the golden age to come is indeed sublime. As we have 
examined his methods and studied his prophecy, grave ques- 
tions have been suggested, which we will attempt briefly to 
answer. 


Is he sincere ? 


We believe him sincere but not entirely consistent. He 
does live with one wife, he does live a life of rude simplicity, 
he does toil gratuitiously in the fields of his neighbors, he 
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does submit to evil; but he also retains the ownership of his 
large estate and receives an income from his property and 
his published works. No one sees his inconsistency more 
plainly than does he. Most touching is his recent frank 
acknowledgement of his inconsistency, and most piteous his 
plea for consideration and forbearance. ‘“ His spirit is will- 
ing, but his flesh is weak.” 


Are his doctrines true ? 


In our judgment many of them are not. Some of them 
are distortions of truth, or truth seen through the deceptive 
medium of prejudice. Others are specious half-truths, while 
others still are mental phantoms, summoned from the fantas- 
tic realm of lawless fancy. But others are truths, and scrip- 
tural truths atthat. The doctrine of non-resistance to evil 
is explicitly taught by Jesus, and has convincing illustrations 
in his own example and in the example of the apostles and 
martyrs. The doctrine of self-renunciation is surely a doc- 
trine of Jesus. It is the fundamental doctrine of his system. 
The altar of burnt offering was the central conspicuous object 
of the old dispensation, and the cross of sacrifice is the cen- 
tral conspicuous object of the new. The high purpose of 
life, according to Jesus, is ministry, and that a ministry to 
others. Is it not true that the doctrine of self-renunciation is 
the needed doctrine for the hour, and may it not be true that 
God has raised up a gifted apostle to give it ringing utter- 
ance and mighty emphasis? Practical ethics is the question 
of the hour. The problem of human misery is the general 
object of study and investigation. The ‘‘Sermon on the 
Mount” has come to the front and is receiving unusual 
study. The belief is rapidly spreading, that, were the doc- 
trines of that immortal discourse to be received and prac- 
tised, the world’s misery would be largely removed. Strikes, 
violence, hunger, wretchedness, vice, cruelty and war, would 
be simply painful memories. The world would enter upon 
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its glorious jubilee, and the celestial overture, that magnifi- 
cent evangel of bliss, would be sung by every human soul, 
“Glory to God in the highest, there is peace on earth and 
good will to men.” 


Are his teachings practicable ? 


Tolstoi asserts that they are. It is the abnormal organi- 
zation of society that makes their practice difficult. We be- 
lieve that the real doctrines of Jesus—not the doctrines of 
Jesus as expounded by Tolstoi—are practicable. The task is 
difficult but not impossible. We believe that the “ power 
in the world making for righteousness,” will yet strike the 
scales from the eyes of a selfish world and cause men to see 
that the doctrine of Jesus is humane, is right, is practicable, 
and that in it will be found the world’s redemption and the 
world’s peace. 


What effect have his writings produced ? 


In his own country his books are circulated by tens of 
thousands among the educated classes, and by millions 
among the peasants. Thus far, the results in Russia are not 
important. He has against him the opposition of the Public 
Censor, and the hatred of the wealthy and aristocratic classes ; 
while he has in his favor the non-aggressive, passive character 
of the Russian peasant. That he will form an extensive sect 
devoted to his teachings is doubtful. There are no indica- 
tions of a Tolstoi Reformation. His influence on the edu- 
cated minds of England is large, while perhaps on those of 
our own country it is largerstill. His books are placed upon 
the market in rapid succession and in large editions. The 
time is opportune for their appearance. Our poorer people 
are very restive, and thoughtful men are seeking earnestly 
for a sedative to soothe this perilous restiveness. Among 
the laboring people, among the labor reformers and among 
the non-christian humanitarians, Tolstoi is the apostle of the 
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hour. His doctrines call for the general distribution of ac- 
cumulated wealth, the rights of all in property, a loving min- 
istry to each other, and the banishment of misery. They 
proclaim with mighty emphasis the brotherhood of man, 
with all the duties that the relation involves. These are the 
topics that are now in the air, and that stir men to-day. It 
is no wonder that Tolstoi is read, proclaimed and revered. 


What help do they offer in life's closing hour ? 


The genius must die as well as the dullard. Superior 
gifts do not secure endless life. Towards the momentous 
hour of time, the eye of Tolstoi looks and seeks to discover its 
well kept secrets. And what message does he bring con- 
cerning that final period, towards which men gaze as by 
a resistless fascination, and whose experience they dread 
with the supreme dread of time. Simply this. ‘I shall die 
as others die who do not observe the doctrine of Jesus, but 
my life and my death will have a meaning for myself and for 
others.” Simply this and nothing more. Apples of Sodom 
to those who are pining with hunger. A mirage of fountains 
to those who are frantic with thirst. Inferior to the panthe- 
ist who believes that he will be absorbed in Deity, Tolstoi be- 
lieves that he will be absorbed in the race. He is the leaf 
that falls to be destroyed instead of the fruit whose seed is 
within itself, which falls indeed, but falls to spring up in the 
next season into a new and richer life. Tolstoi is a prophet 
for time; for eternity he has no commission. This is the 
expectation of the Slav. Better is the hope of the Latin. 
The eloquent Cicero considering in his old age the close of 
life, pictures himself as a ship, after a long and tempestuous 
voyage, about to enter a quiet haven, and exults in the pros- 
pect of meeting again in fairer climes those choice spirits 
with whom, while in life, he held such happy communion. 
Better far is the hope of the Hebrew. Writing in a Roman 
prison, its stillness broken only by the pace of the guard be- 
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fore his door, or by the clank ot the chain that fettered his 
limbs, and looking out along the Ostean road to that secluded 
spot where, at the touch of the executioners blade his heroic 
soul should leave his delicate body, he penned those im- 
mortal words which have nerved the hearts of thousands of 
martyrs, served as the ringing death song of countless dis- 
ciples, and illumed with the glowing colors of hope, for un- 
told millions, the sombre hued evening sky of life, ‘‘ For I 
am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is 
at hand, I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous judge, shall give me at that day; and not to me only, 
but unto all them also that love his appearing.”’ 


D. B. JUTTEN. 


Boston, Mass. 
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IV. 


DR. WHITSITT ON THE “ORIGIN OF THE 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST.” 


THE second quarter of the nineteenth century will always 
be memorable in the religious annals of the United States as 
the origin of three movements that were claimed by their 
leaders to be Reformations of Religion. The earliest of these 
movements, led by Alexander Campbell, resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the Disciples of Christ as a separate religious 
body. The second was the rise of Mormonism through the 
united labors of Joseph Smith and Sidney Rigdon. The 
third was the growth of Spiritualism, beginning with the 
“rappings ” of the Fox sisters. 

The so-called Reformation of Alexander Campbell stands 
apart from the other two, in that it purports to rest on no 
new revelation, but professes to be nothing more nor less 
than a return to primitive Christianity. Study of the origin 
of the Disciples has therefore some especial elements of inter- 
est at this time, and especially for Baptists, since we most 
closely resemble them in faith and practice, and like them 
profess to take the Scriptures alone as our standard. Sucha 
study has recently been published by Professor William H. 
Whitsitt, of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, at 
Louisville.* Dr. Whitsitt is a painstaking investigator and a 
thorough scholar. He has devoted much time to his re- 

* Origin of the Disciples of Christ (Campbellites), a Contribution to the 


Centennial Anniversary of the Birth of Alexander Campbell. New York: A. 
C. Armstrong & Son. 1888. 
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searches, and has set forth the results with remarkable clear- 
ness and force. The form given to these results is unfortu- 
nately such as necessarily to prejudice many readers against 
them. Dr. Whitsitt’s tone is strongly polemic; it is some- 
times censorious and harsh. There are phrases and sentences 
that do injustice to the author’s genial nature, and there is 
one entire chapter, as we shall see, that ought to be carefully 
revised, and much of it should be expunged. 

Dr. Whitsitt begins by stating his thesis as follows: 
‘‘The Disciples of Christ—commonly called Campbellites 
from the name of their founder, Mr. Alexander Campbell of 
Bethany, West Virginia—are an offshoot of the Sandemanian 
sect-of Scotland.” The value of this study of the sources from 
which the peculiar tenets and customs of the Disciples were 
drawn, so far as they were derived mediately from other Chris- 
tians and not immediately from the Scriptures, does not de- 
pend in the least upon the establishment of this proposition. 
This is fortunate, for it does not seem that the author has 
proved his thesis. He has, however, accumulated a mass 
of valuable material with reference to the beliefs and rites of 
the Disciples, which has hitherto been scattered through 
many volumes, some of them little accessible to the general 
reader; and with much ingenuity and insight he has pieced 
together scattered bits of testimony into a harmonious whole. 

In the first place, the term “ offshoot,” in Dr. Whit- 
sitt’s thesis, does not seem to be fortunately chosen. It 
seems to imply that there was an organic connection between 
the Sandemanian sect and the Disciples. This is by no 
means the case. Thomas Campbell, the father of Alexander 
and next to him the most prominent leader of the Reforma- 
tion, was a preacher of the Seceders, a Presbyterian sect of 
Scotland, the formation of which dates from 1733, when the 
General Assembly suspended the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine 
and others. From 1820 the body was called the United Seces- 
sion Church, and from 1847, when a union was consum- 
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mated with the Relief Church, it has been called the United 
Presbyterian Church. 

Thomas Campbell came to this country in 1807, a min- 
ister of the Seceders’ Church, in full fellowship.* Alex- 
ander Campbell, up to the time of his leaving Scotland, was 
also in full fellowship with this body, although in heart he had 
ceased to hold its doctrines, or to sympathize with its prac- 
tice.t He had spent some time, while a student at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, in the society of Greville Ewing, one of 
the leaders of the Sandemanian sect, and had been strongly 
influenced by the peculiar notions of this able and eccentric 
divine.{ Many of these notions were afterward worked out 
in the Reformation. His obligations to Ewing, and to the 
writings of Glas and Sandeman, Alexander Campbell never 
denied or concealed. He did not profess that his teachings 
were original. He only claimed that they were true. “I 
am,” said he, “‘ greatly indebted to all the reformers, from 
Martin Luther down to John Wesley. I could not enumer- 
ate or particularize the individuals, living and dead, who 
have assisted in forming my mind. If all the Hebrew, 
Greek, Roman, Persian, French, English, Irish, Scotch and 
American teachers and authors were to demand their own 
from me, I do not know that I would have two mites to buy 
incense to offer upon the altar to my genius of originality 
for the honors vouchsafed me.”§ In 1809, Thomas Campbell 
having become more and more dissatisfied with Presbyteri- 
anism of every kind, organized at Brush Run, Penn., not a 
church, but a Christian Association, that issued a Declara- 
tion of Principles which may be regarded as the beginning 


* Memoirs of Alexander Campbell, by Robert Richardson, 1: 81,85. This 
is the authorized biography of Campbell, and I follow Dr. Whitsitt in giving full 
credence to its statements of fact. 

t Richardson 1: 190. There seems to be no authority for the statement 
by his biographer in the Schaf/-Herzog Encyclopedia that he ‘‘ came to America 
as a licentiate of the Seceder Church.” 
¢ Richardson Vol. I., Chapter ix., passim. 

§ Millennial Harbinger, 1835, p. 304. 
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of the Reformation.* Of this Association Alexander Camp- 
bell became a member, and before it he preached his first 
sermon, on July 15, 1810. In October, 1810, the Associa- 
tion applied through Thomas Campbell to the Synod of 
Pittsburgh for membership, and the application was refused 
on these grounds, as stated in the official record: 

‘‘It was not for any immorality in practice, but, in addition to the 
reasons before assigned, for expressing his belief that there are some 
opinions taught in our Confession of Faith which are not founded in the 
Bible, and avoiding to designate them; for declaring that the adminis- 
tration of baptism to infants is not authorized by scriptural precept or ex- 
ample, and is a matter of indifference, yet administering that ordinance 
while holding such an opinion; for encouraging or countenancing his 
son to preach the gospel without any regular authority; for opposing 
creeds and confessions as injurious to the interests of religion; and, also, 
because it is not consistent with the regulations of the Presbyterian 
Church that Synod should form a connection with any ministers, 
churches or associations. ’’+ 


Finding that, by persisting in a denial that the Christian 
Association they had formed was of the nature of a church, 
fellowship with any religious body would probably be 
impossible, on May 4th, 1809, this body organized itself into 
achurch.{ During the Fall of 1813 successful application for 
membership was made to the Redstone Baptist Association. 
In August, 1823, Mr. Alexander Campbell transferred his 
membership to the Wellsburg Church and united with the 
Mahoning Association. The churches that sympathized 
with his views remained in fellowship with the regular Bap- 
tist churches until the Baptists themselves withdrew their 
fellowship. One of the first steps taken was by the Beaver 
Association of Ohio, which in. 1829 (?) issued a circular de- 
nouncing the Mahoning Association and Mr. Campbell as 
disbelieving many of the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures. 


* Richardson, 1 : 252sq. This Declaration was written by Thomas Camp- 
bell. This one fact is fatal to the Sandemanian theory, so Dr, Whitsitt guesses 
that Alexander may have inspired the Declaration, and accuses Richardson of 
being untrue to the facts of history, because the latter fails to supply him with 
some indispensable evidence for the proof of his thesis. 

+ Richardson, 1 : 328. 

t Jbid, .1: 367. 
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This circular is usually denominated in the Disciple literature 
“The Beaver Anathema.”* 

In the Autumn of 1832 the Dover Association of Vir- 
ginia, after careful deliberation, advised the churches con- 
stituting it ‘to separate from their communion all such 
persons as are promoting controversy and discord under the 
specious name of ‘Reformers.’” They did so on the 
avowed ground that the doctrines taught were “ not accord- 
ing to godliness, but subversive of the true spirit of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ ; disorganizing and demoralizing in 
their tendency, and, therefore, ought to be disavowed and 
resisted by all the lovers of truth and sound piety.’’t 
Twenty years after, the Rev. Jeremiah B. Jeter, one of the 
committee that presented this report to the Dover Associa- 
tion, and largely instrumental in procuring its adoption, ad- 
mitted that the report contained ‘‘some unguarded and 
unnecessarily harsh expressions,” and he particularly 
acknowledged that this representation of the doctrines of 
Campbell as “ demoralizing in their tendency ” was unjust.{ 

This brief outline of facts is sufficient to show that, so 
far from being an “ offshoot” of the Sandemanian sect of 
Scotland, the Disciples are, so far as any organic connection 
is concerned, an offshoot of the Baptist denomination of the 
United States. It might easily be shown, of course, that 
Alexander Campbell and his followers were nothing more 
than nominal Baptists.§ From the beginning they were 
never in sympathy with the views of truth that prevail among 
Baptist churches, but the fact is indisputable that they were 
in organic union with the Baptists until that union was dis- 
solved by the Baptist associations and Baptist churches 
withdrawing fellowship from them. 

* Richardson, 2: 323. 


t Jeter’s Campbellism Examined (New York, 1855), p. 94- 
+ /bid, pp. 101, 102. 


§ See his own account of the matter in the M/il/lennial Harbinger for 1848, 
P- 344- 
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The utmost, then, that Dr. Whitsitt’s thesis can mean 
is, that in spirit, in doctrine and in church order the Disci- 
ples have drawn more largely from the Sandemanians 
than from any other body of Christians. This is by no 
means a new discovery. More than thirty years ago Dr. 
Jeter wrote as follows: 


‘‘Mr. Campbell, much as he has boasted of his independence of 
thought and conduct . . . is, to a great extent, what his peculiar 
circumstances—his early training and associations, and his subsequent 
relations, avocations and conflicts—have made him. He bears most 
clearly the impression of the mould in which he was cast. He was edu- 
cated in the University of Glasgow in Scotland. If he was not brought 
up among the Seceders—as he probably was—he was early connected 
with that most rigid of all the Presbyterian sects, adopted their views 
and fully imbibed their spirit. . . . Many of his speculations have 
been Scottish importations.” * 


What Dr. Whitsitt has really done is to supply the par- 
ticulars that prove the accuracy of this statement. This he 
has done with much industry, and with so great fullness as 
to place the matter beyond any reasonable doubt. His 
zeal has, however, sometimes carried him beyond the literal 
facts, and his inferences rest often on very slender premises. 
In Chapter II. of his little book he gives fifteen particulars 
of Sandemanian doctrines and practices, as follows: 


1. A plurality of elders in each church. 

2. A weekly observance of the Lord’s Supper. 

3-. The supporting of themselves by the elders in some trade or 
profession outside of the ministry. 

4. The observance of love feasts such as prevailed in the early 
Christian Church. 

5. The kiss of charity as enjoined in the apostolic letters. 

6. Feet-washing as a church ordinance. 

7. Abstinence from eating blood. 

8. The necessity of absolute unanimity on the part of the various 
members in every transaction by an individual church. 

9. A modified communism, the personal estate of each communi- 
‘cant being always subject to the demand of the necessitous, especially 
those of the household of faith. 


* Campbellism Examined, pp. 13, 14. 
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10. The calling of the weekly collection the fellowship. 

11. THE CUSTOM OF MUTUAL EXHORTATION AS A REGULAR PART 
OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

12. Non-practice of family worship. 

13. The absence of scruples against going to the theatre, or join- 
ing in the dance, or other social amusements with any, even with irre- 
ligious people. 

14. THE EXCLUSION OF ALL BUT COMMUNICANTS FROM THE 
PUBLIC SERVICES OF THE CHURCH. 

15. The refusal to regard the first day of the week as a Sabbath, or 
to even call it by that name. 


Dr. Whitsitt compares those peculiarities with the 
teachings of Mr. Campbell and the practice of the Disciples 
at the present time, with this curious result: Of the fifteen 
particulars enumerated, the Disciples agree with the Sande- 
manians in the four printed in italics, viz., numbers I, 2, 10 
and 15. The Disciples absolutely disagree with the Sande- 


manians in the nine particulars printed in ordinary type, 
viz., numbers 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12 and 13; and two cases 
printed in small capitals (11 and 14) are doubtful. L£rgo, 
the Disciples are an “ offshoot” of the Sandemanians ! 

In subsequent pages of his book Dr. Whitsitt gives the 
following additional coincidences between the Disciples and 
the Sandemanians: 1. They use the phrase “‘ the good con- 
fession,” of which Dr. Whitsitt says Mr. Sandeman is be- 
lieved to be the inventor. 2. They use the phrase “the 
ancient gospel.” 3. In the baptismal formula they insist 
upon saying “into the name of,” instead of “in the name 
of.” On such evidence as this it would be easy to convict 
all Baptist churches—those of the New England and Middle 
States, at least—of being an offshoot of the Sandemanians. 
The baptismal formula employed by Baptist ministers, 
almost without exception, has been for at least a half- 
century, in the Northern States, “into the name of the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost,” and that not because it is 
Sandemanian, but because it is Scriptural, and because any 
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one who can read ten words of Greek could not fail to dis- 
cover that that is the way in which the formula occurs in 
the New Testament.* As for Robert Sandeman’s inventing 
the phrase ‘‘a good confession,” it has always been sup- 
posed that one Paul invented it some eighteen hundred 
years ago, when he spoke of Jesus Christ, “ who, before 
Pontius Pilate, witnessed a good confession” (I. Tim. 6: 13). 
It may also be remarked in passing that it is customary in 
many Baptist churches to call the collection taken for the 
poor at the Lord’s supper “the fellowship fund.” There- 
fore, it is to be supposed they are Sandemanians. Such 
proofs as these are evidently too insignificant to be seriously 
considered. 

This, however, does not exhaust the list of Alexander 
Campbell’s alleged indebtedness to the Sandemanians. Dr, 
Whitsitt charges that from this source were borrowed the 
rejection of infant baptism, the immersion of believers, and 
the necessity of baptism for the remission of sins. These 
are the three points of the Disciples’ faith in which they 
differ most from the majority of Christendom, and if there 
is one other point that deserves to be ranked as of equal 
importance with these, it is their rejection of all creeds and 
confessions of faith, and strict adherence to the Scriptures as 
the only statement of doctrine. The last-named principle 
cannot be shown specifically to have been derived especially 
from the Sandemanians. It has been held by other Christian 
people, notably by many Baptists. The other two points, it 
is equally plain, were derived from quite a different source. 
Robert Carmichael and Archibald M’Lean were at one time 
members of the Sandemanian Church in Glasgow, and the 
former was its pastor. Becoming dissatisfied, however, 


* Dr, Whitsitt can hardly be ignorant of so well-known a book as Way- 
land’s Principles and Practices of Baptists. When Dr. Wayland pleads for 
‘*into” in the baptismal formula (p. 88), as the common form in use among 
Baptists, are we to suppose that he borrowed this idea from Archibald M’Lean ? 
And if not, why should we draw such an inference in Campbell’s case ? 
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with its teachings, they both left the sect at about the same 
time (some years later Mr. Carmichael returned, but Mr 
M’Lean never did); and when they left this church in Glas- 
gow they ceased to be Sandemanians in name and in 
thought. It became clear to them that the Scriptures con- 
tain no authority for the baptism of infants, that they teach 
baptism to be the immersion of a believer on profession of 
faith, and they followed these conclusions to their logical re- 
sult by themselves being baptized. They founded the 
Scotch Baptists, and their followers remain at the present 
time and are known by that name still.* That this separa- 
tion was complete Dr. Whitsitt himself several times 
acknowledges.t 

But Dr. Whitsitt, in spite of his own confessions to the 
contrary, and in spite of facts that cannot be denied, per- 
sists in calling the Scotch Baptists Sandemanians—“ the im- 
mersed wing of the Sandemanian fraternity,” and again, 
“‘the immersed Sandemanians,” and similar titles. The 
more reasonable ground would seem to be that, after he 
severed his relations with the Sandemanian church at Glas- 
gow, Archibald M’Lean was no more a Sandemanian than 
Adoniram Judson continued to be a Congregationalist, after 
he was baptized at Calcutta. It is necessary, however, for 
Dr. Whitsitt to maintain his views of M’Lean’s continued 
connection with the Sandemanians, because otherwise his 
thesis utterly falls to the ground. The main ideas in Alex- 
ander Campbell’s Reformation were, as he believes, borrowed 
from M’Lean, especially the distinctive and peculiar doc- 


* All of these statements, save the last, are drawn from Dr. Whitsitt’s own 
pages. The Calvary Baptist Church of New York, of which the senior editor 
of the REVIEw is pastor and the junior editor is a member, has several times 
within the past ten years received into its fellowship Scotch Baptists, both by 
letter and by experience, finding them to be in close harmony with the views of 
faith and practice professed by American Baptists. 


t ** After this pair of friends had fallen into a condition of separation from 
the Sandemanians,” he writes in one place (p. 24). 
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trine of baptism for the remission of sins; but M’Lean was, 
it seems plain, a Baptist when he wrote his Commission of 
Christ. Dr. Whitsitt’s thesis as to the origin of the Dis- 
ciples is in the predicament of Humpty Dumpty. 

But it is by no means certain that Mr. Campbell de- 
rived his doctrine of immersion for remission of sins from 
M’Lean. In his Extra on the Remission of Sins, published 
in 1830, and reprinted in the Christian System, he says, 
‘We can assure our readers, however, that we have been 
led to these conclusions by the simple perusal, the unpre- 
judiced and impartial examination of the New Testament 
alone.” * I have never heard Mr. Campbell charged with 
deliberate untruthfulness, and if he told the truth he was. 
under no conscious obligations to Archibald M’Lean. There 
is probably much uncertainty felt among Baptists as to the 
exact nature of the doctrine that Mr. Campbell taught under 
the title of the Remission for Sins. It must be admitted 
that his language is in many cases cloudy and open to mis- 
apprehension, but the following statement of it, the clearest 
that I have been able to find, will relieve those who have 
supposed that it was in any way identical with the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration : 


‘* Now, we confess that the blood of Jesus Christ alone cleanses us. 
who believe from all sins. Even this, however, is a metaphorical ex- 
pression. The efficacy of his blood springs from his own dignity and 
from the appointment of his Father. The blood of Christ, then, readly 
cleanses us who believe from all sin. Behold the goodness of God in 
giving us a formal token of it, by ordaining a baptism expressly ‘ for the 
remission of sins.’ The water of baptism, then, formally washes away 
our sins. The blood of Christ rea//y washes away our sins. Paul’s sins 
were really pardoned when he believed, yet he had no solemn pledge of 
the fact, no formal acquittal, no formal purgation of his sins until he 
washed them away in the water of baptism.” t¢ 


It might be objected, however, that this was spoken 
while Mr. Campbell was still a Baptist, and before he adopted 


* See Christian System, edition of the Standard Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, O. p. 230, 

+t Debate with McCalla. Richardson, 2:82. The italics in the quotation 
are Mr. Campbell’s. 
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all of the views that afterward distinguished his Reformation. 
Let all who so think read also this passage, written in 1851, 
to exactly the same purport: 

‘* While, then, baptism is ordained for remission of sins, and for 
no other specific purpose, it is not as a procuring cause, as a meritorious 
or efficient cause, but as an instrumental cause, in which faith and re- 
pentance are developed and made fruitful and effectual in the changing 
of our state and spiritual relations to the Divine Persons whose names 
are put upon us in the very act. 

**It is also a solemn pledge and a formai assurance on the part of 
our Father that he has forgiven all our offences—a positive, sensible, 
solemn sea/ and pledge that through faith in the blood of the slain Lamb 
of God, and through repentance, or a heart-felt sorrow for the past, 
and a firm purpose of reformation of life, by the virtues of the great 
Mediator, we are thus publicly declared forgiven, and formally obtain 
the assurance of our acceptance and pardon, with the promised aid of 
the Holy Spirit to strengthen and furnish us for every good thought, 
and word, and work.” * 

Dr. Whitsitt’s tendency to make everything Sandema- 
nian, is shown by his treatment of Walter Scott, who was one 
of the most active co-laborers with Mr. Campbell in his 
Reformation. He calls Scott ‘‘a diligent Disciple of Sande- 
man’ (p. 20). He also says that a Sandemanian church of 
the immersion observance existed in 1820,in Pittsburgh, 
under the pastoral supervision of Walter Scott. (p. 91.) The 
only authority for this statement that I have been able to 
find is as follows: Mr. George Forrester, who was a disciple, 
not of the Sandemanians, but of the Haldaneans, and of 
course an immersionist, for some years prior to 1820, kept a 
school at Pittsburgh and was pastor of a church that shared 
his views.t Judged by all tests usually applied, this church 
was 4 Baptist and not a Sandemanian church. Walter Scott 
fell in with Forrester, and by him was convinced that the 
Scriptures teach the only baptism to be the immersion of a 


believer on his own profession of faith. He was, accord- 


* Christian Baptism, with its Antecedents and Consequents, Bethany, 
Va., 1853, p- 256. Again (p. 258) he speaks of baptism ‘‘as the formal and 
definite remission of sins.” 


t Richardson, 1:486. 
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ingly, immersed, and soon after became the head of the 
school, Mr. Forrester retiring in or near the year 1820. * 
About this time Scott and Alexander Campbell met for the 
first time; a life-long friendship followed, and they became 
zealous co-laborers. Mr. Scott was not pastor of the Pitts- 
burgh church, although he preached to it occasionally in 
connection with his labors as a teacher. In 1822, however, 
Sidney Rigdon was called to the pastorate of this church.t 
It is generally conceded that at this time Sidney Rigdon 
was a Baptist and that the church of which he became pas- 
tor was a Baptist church. Dr. Whitsitt is the first writer to 
call in question these facts, and he seems to do so only 
because his theory requires everything connected with 
Alexander Campbell and his reform to be Sandemanian. 

What Dr. Whitsitt calls the second stage of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s perversion to Sandemanianism was the adoption of 
the views afterward advocated by him with regard to bap- 
tism. It seems that in the church at Brush Run, one of the 
most influential members, Joseph Bryant, was in favor of 
immersion.{ It became necessary, says Dr. Whitsitt, in order 
to secure his support and to prevent the church from going 
to pieces, that this question should be definitely decided : 

‘* He therefore resolved to take the step which it was becoming 
evident the larger portion of the church demanded at the hands of him- 
self and his father. Accordingly he made preparations to procure his 
own immersion. When he went to communicate his intention to his 
father, an ally was found in the house in the person of his sister Dorothea. 
Naturally concerned to avoid an explosion in the church, by means of 
which she might be required to decide between the affection she bore 
her parents and her affection for the man to whom she was, perhaps, 
already betrothed, she had become, like Mr. Bryant, a decided advocate 
of immersion. If Mr. Bryant, and the majority of the little church at 
Brush Run, could have been induced to tolerate aspersion, it is probable 


that the Campbells would never have found it convenient to leave the 
side of the sprinkling Sandemanians.”’$ 


* Richardson, 1:504. 

t Lbid, 2:47, 48. 

t Lbid, 1:372. 

§ Origin of the Disciples, p. 79. 
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This is our author’s account of a change, by all means 
the most important that ever occurred in the belief and 
practice of Alexander Campbell—a change that he always 
insisted was due to his conscientious convictions, growing 
out of an independent study of the Scriptures. Two of the 
least creditable motives that could possibly actuate a man in 
the matter of a religious conversion, are attributed in this ac- 
count to Mr. Campbell: That he professed a change of con- 
victions with reference to baptism, first, in order to retain 
the support of influential members of his church, and, second, 
to make sure of an eligible suitor for his sister’s hand. To 
justify such accusations against the motives of any reputable 
Christian man, the strongest evidence ought to be produced. 
In favor of the first, Dr. Whitsitt produces only the fact that 
some members of the church strongly favored immersion. 
In favor of the second he has nothing better than a “ per- 
haps.” There is no evidence that Mr. Bryant was a suitor 
for Dorothea Campbell’s hand before her baptism, and cer- 
tainly none that, if he was a suitor, either of the Campbells 
was influenced by that fact. 

Mr. Campbell’s biographer, Robert Richardson, gives a 
long and circumstantial account of the causes which led to 
the baptism of the Campbells. Some weeks before the Brush 
Run Declaration was issued, in 1809, the question seems first 
to have seriously presented itself. At that time it was 
pointed out that the principle—‘‘ Where the Scriptures 
speak, we speak; where the Scriptures are silent, we are 
silent”—would require the abandonment of infant baptism, 
because no explicit command to baptize infants is found in 
the Scriptures; and accordingly this matter was from the 
beginning left optional in the Brush Run Church.* This 
fact was, as we have seen, a reason why the Presbyterian 

* Richardson, 1: 238, 250. Compare the objections of the Synod of Pittsburgh 


already quoted. See also Alexander Campbell’s reply to the Synod’s objections 
in Richardson 1: 344. 
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Synod of Pittsburgh refused to receive the Brush Run body 
into its fellowship. We find also, that on at least one occa- 
sion during the next year or two, Alexander Campbell took 
part in a warm private debate with a Baptist preacher on the 
question of baptism.* By the 3d of February, 1810, though 
his mind was still unsettled, he was led to say of baptism, in 
a sermon on the Great Commission: ‘“ As I am sure it is 
unscriptural to make this matter a term of communion, I let 
it slip. I wish to think and let think on these matters.” 

About this time, says Mr. Richardson, Mr. Campbell was 
convinced that he must decide the subject one way or the 
other: 


‘* Abandoning, then, all uninspired authorities, he applied himself 
to the Scriptures, and searching out critically the signification of the 
words rendered daftism and baptized in the original Greek, he soon be- 
came satisfied that they could mean only tmmersion and immerse. 
From his further investigations, he was led finally to the conviction that 
believers, and believers only, were the proper subjects of the ordinance. 
He now fully perceived that the rite of sprinkling to which he had been 
subjected in infancy was wholly unauthorized, and that he was conse- 
quently, in point of fact, an unbaptized person, afid hence could not, 
consistently, preach a baptism to others, of which he had never been a 
subject himself. As these points were for some time matters of anxious 
inquiry, he frequently conversed upon them with his wife, who also 
became much interested in them, and finally came to the same conclu- 
sions with himself.” 


Having reached this point, he determined to make known 
his convictions to his father, and accordingly went to see 
him. Again the quotation is from Richardson: 


‘Soon after arriving, his sister Dorothea took him aside, and told 
him that she had been in great trouble for some time about her baptism. 
She could find, she said, no authority whatever for infant baptism, and 
could not resist the conviction that she never had been scripturally 
baptized. She wished him, therefore, to répresent the case on her be- 
half to her father. At this unexpected announcement, Alexander 
Campbell smiled, and told her that he was now upon his way to request 
the services of Mr. Luce, as he had himself determined to be immersed, 
and would lay the whole case before their father.” 


* Richardson, 1 :362. 
t Lbid, 1:392. 
$ /bid, 1: 395. 
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Accordingly, on the 12th day of June, 1812, Alexander 
Campbell and his wife were baptized by the Rev. Matthias 
Luce, a Baptist minister. At the same time his father and 
mother, his sister, and two other persons were baptized ; and 
not until after they set out for the place where the ceremony 
was to be performed, did Alexander Campbell know that his 
father and mother had decided also to be baptized, so little 
concert of action was there in this entire matter. The mem- 
bers of the Campbell family arrived at their convictions with 
entire independence, and were mutually surprised when they 
discovered each other’s views. These circumstances, as re- 
lated by Mr. Richardson, cannot be questioned. He was the 
chosen biographer of Mr. Campbell, and at his disposal all 
the manuscripts in the family were placed. He was familiar 
with much of Mr. Campbell’s life personally, and derived 
other facts from conversation with him and with members of 
his family. We have our choice between two alternatives: 
Either Professor Richardson has deliberately fabricated this 
whole story, or Dr. Whitsitt’s charge is without foundation. 
But this is not all. Dr. Whitsitt gives us also an account, 
entirely original with him, of Alexander Campbell’s change 
of views with regard to the subjects of baptism. It has 
already been disproved by the summary given from Mr. 
Richardson’s narrative; but it is worth while to quote it, 
to show how completely the facts have been misinterpreted : 
** On the 13th of March, 1812, his first child was born. The ques- 
tion of infant baptism, therefore, became to him a topic of special inter- 
est. Doubtless with reference to the scruples of James Foster, he had 
formerly urged that this point should be treated as a matter of forbear- 
ance. That was the utmost limit to which he might safely advance if 
he desired to obtain the sympathy and support of so important a per- 
sonage. It does not appear that even he ventured as far as that since the 
5th of June, 1811, possibly abstaining through fear of promoting an unde- 
sirable conflict. If now he had dared to baptize his child, after its birth 
in March, 1812, he must have done so with the conviction that the act 
would cost him the affections and countenance of most of the communi- 
cants at Brush Run. At any rate, he could not make up his mind to 
provoke the church in that way ; and contrary to the position of Greville 
Ewing, his child was compelled to dispense with baptism.”* 
* Origin of the Disciples, p. 80. 
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The mention of James Foster’s scruples is entirely gra- 
tuitous, for it was the fundamental position of the church at 
Brush Run from its organization, that the question of infant 
baptism wasa “matter of indifference.” There it not a cir- 
cumstance in the whole of Alexander Campbell’s life that 
gives the slightest warrant for this imputation against his 
courage. It would be difficult to name the other man in the 
history of modern Christianity who has shown a greater in- 
trepidity, a more utter disregard of the opinions and preju- 
dices of other men, a more unflinching determination to fol- 
low whithersoever his convictions pointed the way, than 
Alexander Campbell. Baptists believe that he was often in 
the wrong, but he was never a coward. 

Dr. Jeter, one of his most active contemporary opponents, 
does him justice when he says, ‘“‘ About this time (1811), he 
was led to question the divine authority of infant sprinkling, 
and after a long, serious and prayerful examination of all the 
sources of information within his reach, to reject it and to 
solicit immersion on a profession of faith.” * This is 
doubtless the exact truth, and the testimony is of the 
higher value as it came from one who was, through most of 
his life, a vigorous opponent of Mr. Campbell’s teachings. 

It is with the utmost regret that these strictures are made 
upon Dr. Whitsitt’s book. All of the present writer’s pre- 
possessions were in its favor, and it would have been a much 
more pleasant task to commend without qualification than to 
dispute the statements of so eminent a scholar of our denom- 
ination. But the accomplished author would be the first to 
assert that truth is the highest of all considerations, and 
solely to help establish the truth these criticisms are made. 


HENRY C. VEDDER. 
New York. 


* Campbellism Examined, p. 16. 
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V. 


THE “NEW EDUCATION.” 


HIGHER education in this country is in so unsettled and 
confused a state as to awaken anxious solicitude in all 
thoughtful minds as to its future. 

The older colleges of the Eastern and Middle States had 
attained, a few years ago, to a good degree of uniformity in 
the scope and methods of their instruction ; and their courses 
of study were founded upon a tolerably clear and consistent 
conception of what a liberal education should be; but the 
rise of State universities in the West, and the total abandon- 
ment of her previous system by the oldest and most influ- 
ential institution in the East, has ushered in a struggle of 
conflicting principles which threatens to resolve the nascent 
system into chaos, and is rapidly undermining that concep- 
tion of a liberal education which was embodied in it. 

Harvard University is pre-eminently the representative of 
the new ideas. She has embodied them more completely, 
defended them more ably, and, by her fame, influence 
and success, given them greater popularity and diffused 
them more widely then any other institution in the country. 

It is eminently proper, therefore, that a criticism of these 
ideas should deal with them as they are embodied in the 
Harvard System; and the changes which have been made in 
this institution are so radical, and the principles upon which 
they are founded so revolutionary, as to deserve the title so 
often applied to it, ‘‘ The New Education.” 

The first of these principles is: The free choice by the 
student among all branches of learning of the studies he will 
pursue. As is well known, the prevailing system in other 
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colleges involves fixed courses of study, very few in number, 
and extending over a period of four years. Within these 
courses choice of studies is confined almost exclusively to 
the last year or two of the course, and then is permitted only 
within narrow limits. 

On the other hand Harvard now offers nearly two hun- 
dred different courses and half courses, as they are called. 
The course is equivalent to three recitations a week for one 
year ; and the half course requires one or two recitations a 
week for the same period. There are no studies prescribed 
except in the Freshman year, and there the number is very 
small, leaving the student to choose the remainder of his 
studies in the Freshman year out of twenty-eight courses in 
seven departments. Fifteen full courses, in addition to the 
prescribed studies of the Freshman year, entitle the student 
to a degree, and in choosing these fifteen, the student may 
range freely among the two hundred, the only limitation 
being that he may be excluded from a course by which, in 
the opinion of the instructor, he is not prepared to profit. 

There are, however, no regular examinations for admis- 
sion to the courses, and students are not tested by daily 
recitations upon subject-matter previously assigned ; but in- 
struction is almost exclusively by lectures. As a rule there- 
fore a student is not effectively excluded from a course even 
by this limitation. As Mr. Brearly expresses it:* ‘‘He may 
begin as many different subjects as he has courses, may take 
them up in any order he likes, and pursue them as far as he 
pleases.” Class distinctions are completely broken down. 
Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, Seniors, special students 
and even graduates are often all found pursuing the same 
course under the same instructor. Such a class represents 
all degrees of maturity and discipline, and no instruction can 
be framed which can be adapted to all. There is nothing 
to prevent a student from selecting a positively ridiculous 

* System of Instruction and Government at Harvard College, p. 8. 
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combinationofstudies. Thus a Sophomore may, if he please, 
in selecting his four courses for the year, take one course in 
music, two courses in fine arts, and one course in Sanscrit. 
He might devote his junior year to music and art, and then 
his senior year to Semitic languages, and, to quote Mr. 
Brearly again, “‘ the University would be bound to give him 
a degree summa cum laude, if his average reached 95 
per cent.” Such a combination it may be said is fantastic, 
and would never be chosen. This may be granted, but a 
system which makes such a combination possible, and leaves 
the final decision to boys or young men always immature, 
and often very fickleminded, may be expected to result in 
combinations equally irrational, if not as absurd. 

There are several motives which may influence a young 
man when such freedom of choice is allowed. If his life 
work is determined, (and few young men can determine it 
wisely at so early a period) he will be powerfully tempted to 
choose solely with reference to that, and specialize from the 
start. The result will be a technical, narrow culture; or he 
may have, as the catalogue puts it, ‘decided tastes;” a 
strong predilection for a certain department. Such a man 
will be likely to follow his bent. He will develop to their 
fullest capacity faculties already disproportionately active, 
neglecting others. The result will be a distorted, one-sided 
culture. Or he may be indifferent or lazy or fickle, and 
follow the line of “‘ least resistance,” meandering among the 
courses like a brook through a meadow, or flitting from 
course to course like a butterfly in a garden. Then the 
result is a chaos of unorganized facts or a smattering of 
unrelated studies; and, in any event, an almost utterly un- 
disciplined mind, 

An examination of the advice given to students, and 
actual choice made by them confirms these conclusions. 
Students are told that “a wise choice will take account of 
their intended profession,” and that ‘it is one of the func- 
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tions of a university to make educated specialists.’” President 
Eliot himself estimates that about 8 per cent. specialized 
to an extent which would commonly be considered extreme. 
Three experts were asked to examine three hundred and fifty 
choices, covering three years. One selected sixteen and 
another twenty cases where the studies chosen were in their 
judgment entirely lacking in coherence, and gave no evidence 
of plan or purpose onthe part of the student. There were 
but six cases in regard to which these judges were agreed, 
and President Eliot infers therefore that nearly all choices 
are coherent and made with a definite plan. The wonder is, 
not that some indication of coherence is found in nearly 
every choice, but that any choice should be made by a 
student of ordinary intelligence, in which such indication 
could not be found. There is a solidarity among the 
branches of learning which makes each dependent upon 
nearly every other. That any group should be found which 
three experts agree shows no evidence of coherence, is a 
striking proof of the almost unlimited play which the system 
gives to individual caprice. Further, the fact that an expert 
finds a degree of coherence in a group of studies does not 
prove that the choice of the student was determined by such 
coherence, nor that he was even conscious of its existence. 
Again, the interdependence and coherence of a group of 
studies depend largely upon the order in which they are taken 
up. In this respect the Harvard choices exhibit little evidence 
of intelligent arrangement. In the classes of 1884 and 1885, 
the students who chose Philosophy (Logic, Psychology, 
Metaphysics)in the Sophomore year were more numerous 
than those who chose Mathematics, while the Senior year 
found no more engaged in the study of Philosophy than the 
Sophomore. 
A casual glance through these choices reveal incoherent 
and confused aggregates of studies, complete inversion of 
the natural order and extremes of specialization which, far 
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from being encouraged, ought to be rendered impossible in 
a liberal education. Harvard, however, not content with 
conferring this dangerous privilege upon the boy when h¢ 
enters college, bestows it to a considerable extent even dur- 
ing the preparatory course. 

All are agreed that there is a point below which students 
are not competent to choose their studies. The whole con- 
troversy centers in the determination of that point. Most are 
agreed that it should not be placed below the college. Not so 
Harvard. In hersystemthe period of strictly prescribed study 
does not even include the preparatory course; for among 
the studies which are indicated as preliminary, a consider- 
able range of choice is offered the student ; and a number of 
combinations of preparatory studies may be made, differing 
widely in character, any one of which will admit the student 
to the full privileges of the University. Harvard therefore, 
virtually extends the elective system down to the common 
school, and after the pupil has studied the common English 
branches, he can determine largely for himself the relative 
proportion of language, mathematics or science which is to 
be included in his preparatory course. Three principles are 
appealed to in vindication of this extraordinary extension 
of the elective principle. 

First, it is urged, this system furnishes a powerful s¢im- 
ulus. Students will pursue eagerly and successfully studies 
which they like. The answer is that the student, at the 
time of entering college, does not know what he likes, or, 
rather, what he is going to like. From the very nature of 
the case he has a very inadequate and superficial knowledge 
of the studies he has already pursued. He knows chiefly 
forms, categories, processes — not the deeper principles 
upon which they depend. His dislike of certain studies 
may, in a vast multitude of instances does, depend upon the 
accident of bad teaching. A clearer presentation—a truer, 
deeper insight—may appeal to powers within him the very 
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existence of which was hitherto unknown and unsuspected, 
and kindle an interest and enthusiasm which will cause him 
to pursue the studies with eagerness and delight. There 
cannot be found an eminently successful teacher in the 
country who cannot testify to numerous instances. of 
this kind. Every instructor of any experience has seen 
complete revolutions wrought in the likes and dislikes of 
masses of students by a simple change of teachers. Under 
the luminous exposition and contagious enthusiasm of a 
real teacher, they suddenly awake to the consciousness that 
their dislike was due to their ¢gnorance—ignorance on the 
one hand of the real character and intrinsic interest of the 
subject taught—ignorance on the other hand of their own 
latent powers, now exercised for the first time with intense 
satisfaction. Many a student has thus been ushered into a 
new world, has experienced a real intellectual new birth, by 
contact with a mind capable of revealing to him unsus- 
pected affinities and capacities in his own nature. Of this 
self-knowledge the student, at the beginning of his college 
course, is almost utterly devoid. His course ought not to 
pre-suppose such knowledge. It should be one of its high- 
est aims to furnish the occasion, and the means of develop- 
ing it, to reveal to the student his intellectual strength and 
weakness, and then stimulate him—not to ignore his weak- 
ness, but to develop it into power. The predilections of a 
student at the beginning of his course are largely acci- 
dental, capricious, and irrational. The stimulus offered by 
them is often neither deep nor permanent, and a system 
which rests upon them has a foundation as weak as it is 
shifting and uncertain. 

The objection to this principle, however, is not merely 
that the raw collegian does not know what he likes, it is 
also often the case that what he /zkes is by no means what 
he meeds. The Greek conception is still the truest and 
highest. Symmetry and proportion are as essential to the 
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ideal mind as to the ideal body. The intellectual functions 
are as closely correlated—are as truly interdependent—as 
the physical. Though the arm of the athlete delivers the 
blow, yet every muscle in the body codperates in giving it 
energy, precision, effectiveness. So the mind acts as a unit. 
Weakness in a single one of the codperating powers will 
certainly be reflected in an inadequate, a defective result. 

This objection to the first is equally valid against the 
second Harvard principle, which we may call the principle 
of adaptation. President Eliot expresses it as “a spon- 
taneous diversity of choice which corresponds to the infinite 
diversity of mind and character in the chooser,’’ and he 
says, “‘ to fetter it by insisting that studies shall be taken in 
certain mixtures or groups which some other mind has arbi- 
trarily compounded is as unnatural as it is unnecessary.” 
This language clearly implies that there is a natural, in- 
stinctive affinity between the mind of a youth and the 
studies best adapted to cultivate it. It follows necessarily 
that an ideally perfect adaptation of subject-matter to mind 
can be secured by the unfettered indulgence of this spon- 
taneous predilection. Its verdict is therefore final. It con- 
stitutes an infallible standard of what is best for each mind. 
Any combination suggested by one mind will be but a bur- 
densome yoke for another—arbitrary, unnatural, unneces- 
sary. 

Now, with this theoryso clearly implied in the language of 
President Eliot, the advice to the students in the catalogue 
is totally inconsistent. He is there ‘strongly urged to 
make his choice with the utmost care, under the best ad- 
vice, and in such a manner that his studies from first to last 
may form a rationally connected whole;” and he is further 
told that: ‘‘ Any plan of study deliberately made and ad- 
hered to, will be more profitable to the student than studies 
chosen by him from year to year under the influence of 
temporary preferences.” 
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This language implies that the student may, in the exer- 
cise of his free choice, select his studies umwisely. The lan- 
guage of the report on the other hand makes his free, 
unfettered choice the best possible standard of what is wise 
for him. Thus the catalogue sets up a standard external to 
the student, and one often conflicting with his preferences ; 
yet he is strongly urged to make it the determining factor 
in his choices. Again the catalogue tells him to make his 
choice with the utmost care, while the report represents dif- 
ferences of choice as a “ spontaneous diversity,” correspond- 
ing to the infinite diversity of mind and character. The 
catalogue tells him “to act under the dest advice.” The 
report represents any combination made for him by another 
mind as obstructive, arbitrary, and unnatural. The advice 
of the catalogue implies that there is a rational order to 
which his studies ought to conform. The report implies 
that no order of studies is rational for him which does not 
conform to his choice. The catalogue tells him that any 
plan of study deliberately made and adhered to will be more 
profitable to the student than studies chosen by him from 
year to year under the influence of temporary preferences. 
The report says: “The group system is objectionable, be- 
cause a student will find it very difficult to escape from it 
later in his course if he change his mind. Now, on what 
ground, it may be asked, do the advocates of this system 
justify advice to the student at all? Surely not on the 
ground that he is incompetent to decide without it, for, if 
so, it would be criminal to allow him to reject it. Again, 
on what ground is certain advice pronounced “ the best ?” 
Is it because of the wisdom and experience of those who 
give it? This cannot be, for President Eliot tells us that 
no two courses are or ought to be alike, since minds differ 
infinitely. No amount of experience, therefore, can fit one 
mind to prescribe a course for another. The system thus 
exhibits a tissue of inconsistencies. Probe it to the core 
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and it is found to involve a fatal inner contradiction which 
shows it to be at war with itself. It represents perfect free- 
dom as the only system which can secure perfect adapta- 
tion, but as it is seen that this freedom is bestowed upon 
persons incompetent to exercise it, it devises an elaborate 
system of advice, warnings, hints, and rules to restrict it. 
It starts with the assumption that free choice is the only in- 
fallible guide, and then gives advice which clearly implies 
that free choice is often careless, irrational, and capricious, 
and finally enters upon an elaborate investigation to show 
that the actual choices, by reason of the checks upon them, 
are not so careless, irrational, and capricious as might be 
expected. It is asserted that, under this system of freedom 
no two courses are alike, and the inference is drawn that 
this diversity corresponds to, and is exactly adjusted to, the 
infinite diversity of mind, and yet it is admitted that care- 
less, irrational, and capricious choices are factors in this 
diversity. The truth is that this whole conception of adap- 
tation is radically false. It is simply the Protagorean prin- 
ciple applied to education. The immature, undisciplined 
mind of the youth, with its half-formed tastes and acci- 
dental prejudices, is made the measure of the educational 
value and training power of all branches of knowledge. All 
common, objective educational standards disappear, and 
President Eliot enthrones subjectivity almost as completely 
in education as did Protagoras in philosophy. 

The system ignores the fact that the essential, consti- 
tutive elements in the rational nature of man are one 
throughout the race—that it is precisely because this unity 
constitutes the solid foundation for all truth, and is the basis 
of our common intellectual life, that any education that 
pretends to be liberal should be built upon it, not upon the 
diversities, idiosyncracies, and casual predilections of imma- 
ture minds. The liberal educator is not a caricaturist, 
studying the peculiarities of each face, and then exagger- 
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ating them until the distortion becomes ludicrous ; nor even, 
the photographer, copying with absolute fidelity all linea- 
ments alike ugly and beautiful; but the true sculptor, 
struggling to develop in clear outline a noble ideal which 
transcends the bounds of an age or a race, and appeals to 
all men, because it embodies in perfect proportion the uni- 
versal in man. 

The third principle presented in justification of the sys- 
tem is self-reliance. The student, we are told, can only 
learn to choose by choosing, and the responsibility of choice 
develops in him an independence and self-reliance which 
cannot be obtained under the system of prescribed studies. 
This is somewhat similar to Horace Greeley’s sententious 
advice about resumption, ‘‘ The way to resume is to re- 
sume ;” for, legislation affecting the circulating medium of 
the country, framed by men who are ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of finance, is like choice of studies by young men 
who do not know their own minds, much less the true end 
of education or its proper means. 

Framing bills on the currency will never teach a legis- 
lator the principles of finance, although it may bring irre- 
trievable disaster to the country, as we have abundant rea- 
son to know. Nor will choice of studies, by a youth who is 
ignorant of the principles upon which that choice should be 
grounded, either reveal those principles or teach him to 
choose wisely, or, if such knowledge be the result, it will 
come too late to prevent the mischief of blind choice. Nor 
will such choosing ever develop a true self-reliance. Those 
who come to know how ignorant their choice has been will 
distrust it, and lose faith in their own judgment. Others, 
unaware of their mistake, will develop that-excessive self- 
confidence which is a characteristic accompaniment of igno- 
rance. The truth is, that it is one of the most important ends 
of a liberal education to give that self-knowledge, mental 
discipline, and breadth of scholarship which are the indis- 
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_pensable conditions alike of intelligent choice and true self- 
reliance. The point then, where choice of studies may prop- 
erly begin, is the point where the liberal training ends, and 
if we can determine the essentials of a liberal education, we 
can fix, with corresponding definiteness, the point at which 
an elective system should begin. 

There are two results which any education worthy the 
the name, “liberal,” ought to secure. It should discipline 
and train symmetrically, so far as possible, the whole intel- 
lectual man to the highest point which the time set apart, and 
the capacity of the student admits; and it should put the 
student into intelligent relation with all the great depart- 
ments of human knowledge. These two results are vitally 
related. 

Different departments present such diversity in subject 
matter, modes of reasoning, and methods of investigation, 
that they demand the exercise of different powers, or of the 
same powers in widely different degrees, and often under 
totally different conditions. Symmetrical training of all the 
powers, therefore, regarded as an end, implies contact with 
the methods and processes of all the great divisions of 
organized knowledge as a means But the knowledge which 
results from this contact is also an end itself, and a 
very important one, of a liberal education. All truth 
is, at bottom, one. The great departments of human 
knowledge are not, therefore, distinct and unrelated sys- 
tems of truth. They are linked each to each by manifold 
ties of kinship. Each contributes to the interpretation of 
all others, and each can only be truly known in the light of 
all.. Often progress is one; is conditioned by the investiga- 
tion of another, as psychology is now dependent upon physi- 
ology. Sometimes a method developed and applied in one 
department becomes even more fruitful in others. Thus 
philology gave the world the comparative method, and now 
history, politics, mythology, law and religion are reaping a 
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rich harvest of results from its application. The specula- 
tions of Democritus, a Greek philosopher, have given to 
modern science its atomic theory, which is pre-supposed in 
all scientific investigation, and dominates all modern thought 
of the physical universe. Numerous illustrations of this 
truth readily suggest themselves to any thoughtful mind. 
They show that the man who lays claim to a truly liberal 
culture should have an intelligent grasp of the fundamental 
principles and characteristic methods of the great segments 
of human knowledge. 

This suggests another characteristic feature of a liberal, 
as distinguished from a special education. From the liberal 
standpoint, each department of knowledge is looked upon as 
an organic whole; asa system of related and dependent parts, 
grounded upon one or more central truths which serve to give 
unity to the whole. The aim is to place the student at the 
standpoint afforded by these central principles, that he may 
view the system and all its relations from within. The ir- 
regular, erratic motions of the planets, as seen from the 
earth, give no hint of law or dependence; but, when the 
observer in imagination takes his position at the sun, the 
crooked paths become regular curves; the confused aggre- 
gate of members becomes a beautiful, harmonious system, 
each member dependent on every other, and all moving in 
obedience to inflexible law; and this is simply because a 
system is viewed from its centre. So from the surface a sys- 
tem of truths seems but an aggregate of unrelated elements, 
or, at best, the relations are distorted and obscured; but, 
when the student is brought to grasp the central princi- 
ciples which bind all together, the true place, function and 
relations of each fact in the system, as it comes within his 
vision, is clearly seen, and this world of thought becomes, 
like its counterpart,a coherent and harmonious order—a 
true cosmos. To accomplish this result it is not necessary 
that the student be taken over the entire field in any depart- 
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ment. President Anderson tersely expresses the essential 
requirement in demanding “‘ the scientific comprehension of 
specimen portions of the field of organized knowledge.” The 
teacher of history, for instance, in a liberal course, will strive 
to inspire the historic spirit, cultivate the historic sense, and 
develop as clearly as possible a consciousness of the deepest 
forces and most universal principles upon which the organ- 
ization and progress of human society depends ; but this he 
can do with a single specimen: Greece, Rome or England. 

The student in this position may be unfamiliar with cer- 
tain facts, but he will never be unintelligent about them. 
He may not have followed the specialist in his minute and 
exhaustive investigation, but he is in possession of the prin- 
ciples in accordance with which all his discoveries must be 
interpreted, if they are ever to attain to the dignity of sci- 
ence. His horizon is not bounded by the narrow valley 
which often constitutes the world of the specialist. He 


stands upon the mountain-top where the whole landscape 
opens before him, and where he sees all its features in their 
true perspective. 

Mr. James Morgan Hart, in his work on the German 
universities, shows how admirably the German gymnasium 
accomplishes this result. He says: 


‘¢ The German boy, although well-informed, knows much less of 
the world. His mind is not stocked with scraps of news gathered from 
papers and magazines; but, what the German gymnasiast knows at all, 
he knows well, because he knows it as an item of general training, and its 
relation to other things. For instance, although Germany and France 
are next-door neighbors, the gymnasiast does not watch from day to 
day, from month to month, the political convulsions at Paris or Ver- 
sailles. Yet he has probably read, with a good deal of care, the history 
of France from its origin, and is in a position to form a correct judg- 
ment as to what these convulsions really betoken. If you lay before 
him the events as they transpire, from time to time, he will understand 
them, because he will view them as the present outcropping of forces 
which he has traced in their operation for centuries.” 


Thus a liberal education puts the student in possession 
of the principles which are to interpret and unify all his 
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knowledge. It is a digestive and assimilative system, with- 
out which the boy can never grow to the full stature of in- 
tellectual manhood. It is distinguished from a special edu- 
cation by a total difference of standpoint. The two are not 
antagonistic when placed in their proper relation. The 
special should follow the liberal education, never be substi- 
tuted for it. 

Now the elective system fosters and encourages special- 
ization during the period of liberal study. President Eliot 
says in his report for 84-85, in which the system is exhaus- 
tively discussed, ‘‘ It is a principal advantage of the elective 
system that it permits the student to concentrate his work 
upon the subjects in which his capacity is greatest.” And 
again, “‘ It is one important function of a university to pro- 
duce educated specialists.” These principles, as applied to 
college boys, are utterly hostile to the liberal conception, 
and that conception will fade and disappear just in propor- 
tion as these principles spread through our educational in- 
stitutions. 

Both the ends of a liberal education, hitherto discussed, 
are dependent upon an adequate linguistic training as one 
of the most indispensable means, This the Harvard system 
in no way insures. A student may enter Harvard who can 
read easy Latin and French prose, and he’ need give no fur- 
ther attention to language throughout his course, with the 
exception of one course in German and some exercises in 
English. In the Class of ’84-85, the record of whose 
choices the writer examined, there were students who for 
three years studied absolutely nothing but mathematics and 
physics, and a number whose course for the same period 
was exclusively scientific, with the exception of a single course 
in some modern language. 

Harvard puts all branches of study upon an almost abso- 
lute equality. The system requires of each student fifteen 
courses, and these are assumed to be equivalent. This as- 
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sumption ignores the whole question of educational values 
which is now receiving more attention and is regarded as 
more important than almost any other question of pedagog- 
ics. The truth is that while a liberal culture involves all the 
great departments of human knowledge, it does not follow 
that these departments are strictly co-ordinate, nor that 
they all have the same value in securing its result. In fact, 
language occupies a unique position among the branches of 
learning. It is the natural and necessary foundation of the 
educational structure. Experience and experiment alike 
demonstrate that the most elementary mental operations, as 
well as the more complicated processes of comparison and 
inference which follow them, are wholly dependent upon 
language. The mental horizon, for all practical purposes, is 
exactly bounded by the vocabulary and the power to com- 
bine its elements into living discourse. Even if it were ad- 
mittted that thought could exist without language, still it 
would be true that such thought would never benefit the 
thinker or the world. 

Now, it is because language is the instrument of all 
thought that its study is fundamental among all branches of. 
learning. Moreover, while it is an instrument of great com- 
plexity and wondrous structure, it is yet full of imperfection 
and abounds in pitfalls for the uncultured intellect. It must 
be used, whether it is understood or not; but to him who is 
ignorant of its defect, it becomes a master. It takes cap- 
tive the mind of its slave, and entangles him in its subtleties 
and sophistries, and the imprisoned thought vainly struggles 
to free itself. It is but a truism that half the controversies 
of the world have been because the words obscured instead 
of revealing the true thought of the user, and that two-thirds 
of all litigation would disappear if legislatures could only 
say exactly what they mean; if witnesses could only report 
exactly what took place. The mind devoid of linguistic 
training cannot formulate exactly its thought. It escapes 
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and defies its effort. This instrument, so dangerous yet 
so indispensable, can only be mastered by thorough, pro- 
longed, and broad study. Its structure must be laid bare 
and its elements distinctly outlined before the mind. The 
relations of these elements must be analyzed, until they be- 
come clear; until their laws are recognized; their defects 
exposed ; their limitations understood. Nothing short of 
this can enable the mind with masterful grasp to wield such 
an instrument to its purpose. 

But language is not only the instrument of thought 
it zs thought 2” the concrete. All the elements and pro- 
cesses of thought are therein incarnated. The analysis of 
speech ; the study of its anatomy and physiology, reacts 
therefore upon the mind with the utmost directness and 
force. For the immature mind it is incomparably supe- 
rior to any other discipline. No process can be named, 
under which the intellectual powers will unfold and expand 
so rapidly as by this constant, subtle interaction between 
thought and its instrument. But it is with language as with 
every other material used to train a mind; its training 
power is in direct proportion to the resistance it offers. 
This is the central and impregnable ground of the superior- 
ity of the classical tongues as instruments of education. 
With regard to the modern languages, it must be considered 
that in their general spirit and structure they are closely 
akin to the English, and that they are generally studied with 
the idea of acquiring as rapidly as possible the ability to 
speak and write them. This affects the entire method by 
which they are taught or studied. The method is essenti- 
ally an elaborate parallelism of phrases, sentences, idioms. 
The mind accepts the one as the equivalent of the other, and 
is not compelled to analyze either. They might be studied, 
and no doubt often are, with better effect by a different 
method ; but they are intrinsically inferior to the classical 
tongues in training power. The reason is plain. An elab- 
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orate inflectional structure, expressing with great exactness 
a multitude of thought relations, must be mastered before 
the thought is at all accessible in the classical tongues. When 
reached, its essential elements and relations must be grasped 
with the utmost clearness, if anything is to be done with it; 
and then it must be totally recast, and transformed and 
moulded anew into the diverse forms of the mother tongue. 
The mind encounters, from first to last, a constant succes- 
sion of difficulties. It is constantly compelled to pierce be- 
neath the diversity of form to the essential identity of the 
thought; and conversely, to see how manifold are the forms 
in which the same thought relations may find linguistic ex- 
pression. A mind thus trained has a rapidity and power of 
penetration; it acts upon any subject matter presented to it 
with a directness and clearness which can be obtained in no 
other way. It is set free from the fetters with which lan- 
guage enthrals others. Each word and sentence becomes 
a polished and well-directed shaft, striking fairly in the cen- 
tre the mark at which thought aims it. 

Neither these principles nor these resultsare new. They 
are attested by centuries of experience. Those educational 
systems which are generally admitted to be the best in the 
world are founded upon them. They have recently been 
tested anew in Germany on a large scale and by a most re- 
markable experiment, the result of which should be known 
by all who have any interest in education. 

Germany has two kinds of schools, for liberal and prelim- 
inary training. The gymnasium and the real school. The 
former is the older, and its whole course of instruction is 
based upon and centres about the classical tongues. The 
latter is of more recent growth; an attempt to supply what 
was thought to be a more practical education; and differing 
from the gymnasium in that it omits Greek altogether, and 
requires less Latin than the gymnasium, while it substitutes 
for these a larger proportion of natural science, mathematics, 
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and modern languages than is contained in the gymnasium 
course. In 1870 a decree was issued by the Prussian gov- 
ernment directing that graduates of real schools be admitted 
to the Prussian universities on their diplomas, a privilege 
which had hitherto been granted to graduates of gymnasia 
only. At the end of ten years, the philosophical faculty of 
the University of Berlin unanimously concurred in signing a 
memorial to the minister of public instruction protesting 
against a continuance of the privilege, and setting forth the 
result of ten years’ comparison of the two classes of students. 
This memorial constitutes the most remarkable vindication 
of the value and training power of the classical tongues as 
opposed to natural science and modern languages which has 
ever been published. It must be remembered that the testi- 
mony offered in the memorial is from professors of the very 
departments of study which are chiefly pursued in the real 
school: mathematics, natural science, and modern languages. 
These men would naturally be favorably disposed towards 
their special departments of study, and inclined to empha- 
size and exalt their training power, yet without excep- 
tion they concur in the memorial and the ablest among 
them give the most unqualified testimony in favor of 
the gymnasium training. I quote a few of these testi- 
monies : 


‘* Both of the full professors of mathematics who are accustomed to 
give instruction in the higher mathematics, hold without change to the 
verdict already repeatedly given by them, that the students of mathe- 
matics who have been prepared in the gymnasia, in spite of the fact that 
less time is devoted to this branch in the gymnasium than in the real- 
schule, are nevertheless, as a rule, superior to their fellow students from 
the realschule in scientific impulse and apprehension, and in capacity 
for a deeper understanding of their science.” 

‘In concurrence with this, the representative of the astronomical 
department announces it as his experience, almost without exception, as 
well in the observatory as in the central office of the government depart- 
ment of weights and measures, that the young men who have received 
their preparatory trainingin the realschule, although at first, perhaps, 
better informed and more apt than those who have been prepared in the 
gymnasium, nevertheless in the end can not bear comparison with the 
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latter, their former development being slower, more superficial, and less 
independent, while they suffer especially in a greater degree from whims 
of independence and lack of self-knowledge.” 


It is also emphasized by the instructors of chemistry that 
graduates of realschulen do not stand upon the same level 
with graduates of gymnasia. 

Professor Hofmann observes that “the students from 
realschulen, in consequence of their being conversant with a 
large number of facts, outrank, as a rule, those from the 
gymnasia during the experimental exercises of the first 
semester, but that the relation is soon reversed, and, given 
equal abilities, the latter almost invariably carry off the 
honors in the end; that the latter are mentally better trained, 
and have acquired a higher degree of ability to understand 
and solve scientific problems.” Professor Hofmann adds that 
his own experience in these matters is by no means new; 
that Liebig expressed himself at various times to the same 
effect.” Professor Zupitza, instructor in the English lan- 
guage says: ‘“‘ That among the realschule men acuteness of 
apprehension and independence of judgment have been 
most entirely lacking, so that with all their industry they are 
generally able to cover in their work only such pee as 
has been marked out for them.” 

Of the representatives of the German language and liter- 
ature, Professor Miillenhoff sums up the whole result of a 
detailed and thorough discussion with the words: “ Judging 
from my experience it is simply impossible for one who has 
been prepared in the realschule to acquire a satisfactory 
scientific education. No man acquires it by means of the 
modern languages alone, nor without a solid foundation in 
the training of the gymnasium.” 

Precisely the same testimony comes from numerous 
sources in this country. Among these the scientific and 
mathematical faculties of Princeton college have emphatic- 
ally endorsed this opinion. 
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We have thus indicated the essentials of a liberal educa- 
tion. Thorough, symmetrical discipline, clear grasp of the 
root principles of all the great departments of human knowl- 
edge. To secure this result, the discipline should be 
arranged as a pyramid with linguistic study as the base, or 
better, perhaps, as a tree with language as the trunk and tap- 
root. 

Now the Harvard system utterly fails to recognize the 
truth thus emphatically attested by centuries of experience, 
by huge experiments, and the weightiest testimonies in the 
world. There is in the system no guarantee of thorough 
discipline, broad culture or adequate linguistic training; 
there is no indication that such training is fundamental or of 
any special value. A course is a course. And music and 
the fine arts, are placed as disciplinary studies on a complete 
equality with Greek or philosophy, or the higher mathemat- 
ics. 

The influences which have caused this comparatively 
sudden introduction of thoroughly revolutionary principles of 
education, at Harvard, and which have led her authorities to 
rapidly extend their application until even her freshmen are 
brought within the scope of their operations, present an in- 
teresting inquiry. A study of the system, however, and of the 
writings of its authoritative expounders and defenders, 
makes the answer easy. The conception which has been 
dominant in the minds of the authors of this system is that 
of the German University, and Harvard University in its 
present organization is the result of the attempt to fuse the 
German university with the American college or rather to 
transform the American college into a German university. 
But the German university system follows and pre-supposes 
that magnificent training of the gymnasium, and this train- 
ing is superior to that of the Amercan college, while the 
course is almost equally broad. 

Mr. James Morgan Hart, in the work referred to above, 
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gives the curriculum of the gymnasium at Ellwangen, a 
small town in Wiirtemberg, which gives an idea of the extent 
and scope of the course in the smaller and obscurer of these 
institutions. It includes Latin and Greek, fully equal in 
amount to that required in our best colleges, also Hebrew, 
French, English and German, Church History and New 
Testament exegesis. A considerable amount of general and 
special history, also physical geography, chemistry, physics, 
mineralogy and geology, somatology and anthropology, 
mathematics, archeology, mythology, psychology and logic. 
In commenting on this and other courses which are cited, 
Mr. Hart says: ‘‘ They show that the public schools of Ger- 
many teach all that a man need master in the way of general 
discipline. The classics are well taught, but so are mathe- 
matics, the modern languages, the natural sciences, history 
and belles lettres. The primaner who gets his maturitats- 
seugness (certificate of ripeness) is fully the peer of the best 
sixth form boy in classics, and he is superior in everything 
else. He knows all that can be expected of a well educated 
man in the way of general information on general topics. 
For his special training and for this alone, there remains the 
university.” 

If the Germans should cut off three or four years from 
their gymnasium course, lower the standard of admission to 
the university accordingly, and extend the university system 
downward to include those three or four years, the result 
would be a system analogous to that of Harvard. Far from 
consenting to any lowering of that standard, the Faculty of 
Berlin, as we have seen, unanimously protested after ten 
years trial, not only against any shortening of the period 
of general training (and this the realschule did not do), but 
also against any lessening of the linguistic element. 

Educational systems like all other institutions which pos- 
sess the elements of strength and perpetuity, are the product 
of slow growth, taking their character from and gradually 
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adjusting themselves to the conditions and needs of the com- 
munity. They strike their roots deep into the social soil, 
and their characteristic features exhibit a vitality and the 
whole structure, from the lowest to the highest point, a spirit 
of conservatism which makes a sweeping reform at any one 
point a dangerous innovation, because the other elements in 
the system are so slow in adjusting themselves to the change. 

Now as there are two elements in the German system, 
gymnasium and university,and two in the English system, 
the great public school and the university, so Harvard would 
establish a correspondence in our system by making it con- 
sist of the academy or preparatory school, and the university. 
But this correspondence is extremely superficial. The true 
analogue of the German gymnasium in our system is not the 
preparatory school or academy, but the college, while in the 
English system the work of the American college is divided 
between the great public school and the university, each de- 
voting about two years to that general training and liberal 
culture furnished by our college. The real university work, 
7. é., special or professional study, begins in the English sys- 
tem therefore with the struggle for honors about the begin- 
ning of the third year, and if it terminates in a fellowship 
may continue indefinitely. Both the German and English 
univetsities are institutions for special study founded upon a 
general liberal training, which corresponds to our college 
course. Speaking of the German university, Mr. Hart says: 


‘* Every one who thinks of entering upon German university life 
should decide before hand upon his specialty. The object of the uni- 
versity is not to afford general culture but special training. . . Hence 
the American who should matriculate at Leipsic in the expectation of 
finding merely a Yale or a Harvard on a more generous scale, would 
find himself grievously disappointed. He may study any one subject he 
chooses, but he must study it to exclusion of all others.” 


Again, speaking of the preparation necessary for choice 
in the university, he says: 
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‘*To make a proper selection one must have finished his pre- 
liminary training, z. ¢., must have taken his American degree of B. A. 
or B.S. The American college goes little beyond the gymnasium, and, 
moreover, is not so thorough in its method. The American graduate is 
somewhat older and considerably more worldly wise than the newly 
matriculated Fuchs, but I take the liberty of doubting whether he is 
equal in solid attainments or in capacity for work. One who enters the 
university without the preparation afforded either by the gymnasium or 
the college commits the grave blunder of building on too narrow a founda- 
tion. The German is not permitted to make such a mistake; he is 
kept back, even against his will, until he has ‘ ripened.’ ” 

Now, Harvard has abandoned almost completely its col- 
lege system, substituting for it a university, and resting it 
directly upon the preparatory school. Thus the student 
passes immediately from the crudity and immaturity of the 
school to the freedom of the university. With this in mind 
we have an explanation of all the conflicting principles which 
are embodiéd in her system. Ever since its adoption the 
authorities at Harvard have been engaged in a strenuous 
effort to increase the work done in the preparatory school. 
The reports of different years show how utterly unprepared 
are the majority of students who enter Harvard for true 
university work. Professor Adams Hill, in Harper's of June, 
1885, says: “If the dreary compositions written by the 
great majority of candidates for admission to colleges were 
correct in spelling, intelligent in punctuation and unexcep- 
tionable in grammar, there would be some compensation ; 
but this is so far from the case that the instructors of Eng- 
lish in American colleges have to spend much of their time 
and strength in teaching the A. B. C. of their mother tongue 
to young men of twenty.” Professor J. F. Cooke said, two 
or three years ago, in the Popular Science Monthly, that 
“‘So far the admission requisitions in science have been , 
utterly worthless,” and President Eliot complains in his last 
report that it is almost impossible to get the preparatory 
schools to teach sciences with any degree of thoroughness. 
All this shows that in undertaking to force upon prepara- 
tory schools the general training hitherto done by the col- 
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lege, and thus lifting its system higher into the air by build- 
ing the foundation higher, Harvard is meeting with ill 
success; and this might be expected, for it is as irrational 
and unnecessary as it is unsuccessful. We have in our col- 
lege a good, firm structure resting naturally and solidly upon 
the preparatory school, and our university should be built 
upon the college, and not substituted for it. But Harvard 
can never relieve her system of its anomalous features and 
convert it into a true university until she has underneath it 
a broad foundation of liberal training; hence the perpetual 
struggle to crowd college work upon the preparatory school, 
which, as a rule, already has its facilities taxed to the utmost 
to do its normal and legitimate work. This substitution of 
a university for a liberal system explains many other incon- 
sistencies. Thus President Eliot, in the report above re- 
ferred to, enters into an elaborate argument to show that the 
actual choices of students are tolerably broad and liberal, and 
this because he feels that college men need such breadth of 
training; but in the same report he says: ‘‘It is one im- 
portant feature of a university to produce educated special- 
ists,” and again, “For the future ministers, lawyers, physi- 
cians, teachers or engineers there is a special motive for 
decided choice among the two hundred courses of instruc- 
tion offered by the college, and a wise choice will take ac- 
count of the intended profession.” Here he is thinking of 
university training proper, 2. ¢., special and professional train- 
ing; and if these principles were acted upon, it would pre- 
vent the very breadth of choice which in another part of the 
report he vindicates. Again, he argues that the actual 
choices mainly form coherent groups of cognate studies; 
but later, arguing against the group system, as illustrated at 
Johns Hopkins, he says: ‘The group system is objection- 
able because it commits a student early in his college course 
to a set of studies from which he will find it very difficult to 
escape later in his course if he change his mind. This early 
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committal may be a matter of necessity in a professional or 
technical school, but there is no need of it in a college of 
liberal arts.” Nowa system in which the student may be 
constantly changing his mind is hostile to coherency of 
study. At the same time President Eliot feels that young 
men so immature as Harvard students at their entrance 
should not be compelled to decide as to their future occu- 
‘pation. He reverts to the college conception, therefore, in 
order to show that students should not be expected to de- 
cide their future profession; and yet, with the university 
conception in mind, he urges special and professional 
studies. Such are the inconsistencies to which this system 
must inevitably give rise. The best features of the Euro- 
pean university system are entirely wanting at Harvard, 
viz., the thorough, prolonged and very trying examinations 
at the close. Professor Lane, in an article on German uni- 
versities in the North American Review, says of these as they 
exist in Germany, “Take the examinations away and the 
whole university lecture system of Germany would drop to 
pieces,” and every one knows that the system of and exam- 
inations for honors are the characteristic feature of English 
universities ; but Mr. Samuel Brearly, Jr., says, in speaking 
for a committee of the Harvard Club of New York, ap- 
pointed to examine into and report upon the present elective 
system : 

‘* We are convinced that the kind of work required in order to ob- 
tain high distinction at Harvard is simply childish in comparison with 
the demands made by German gymnasiums and universities and Eng- 
lish public schools and universities. . . . As compared with any 
standard consistent with the dignity of the college, the demands as to 
quantity and quality of work are simply childish, . . ~. Association 
in work between teacher and pupil and between the students themselves 
is made difficult or impossible. Class divisions are broken down, the 
distinction between graduates and under-graduates is done away with. 
The Faculty, unwieldy itself, is unable to know of individuals or exer- 
cise efficient control over them. The organization becomes feeble, and 
this system seems to contain no rudiments of healthy development. 


The whole policy is a policy of disintegration. . . . Among Har- 
vard men themselves the distrust of the present system is widespread 
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and more and more outspoken. There is a strong opposition in the 
Board ot Overseers, and the college Faculty itself is by no means unani- 
mous in accepting the measures we have discussed.” 
Notwithstanding this grave arraignment, all will concede 
that Harvard does much good work and turns out numbers 
of thoroughly educated men. It would be strange if, with 
her magnificent Faculty and equipment, she did not; but it 
may be seriously doubted whether this is not in spite of 
rather than because of her system. Certain it is that she is 
far from having attained to a consistent or lofty conception 
of an American university. We have in our college a noble 
institution. While it has lacked hitherto their radical thor- 
oughness of training, it is, on the other hand, broader and 
more liberal in scope, and more progressive in spirit than 
either its German or English analogues. It is an institution 
of native growth adapted to the needs of our people, and 
resting upon its natural foundation, the academy. The 
American university should be built upon it; it should not 
destroy it. A university built upon this foundation would 
fitly crown our educational system and make it the peer of 
any in the world. It would properly belong to the function 
of such a university to produce trained specialists, and to 
give complete preparation for all the learned professions. 
But it should also be the centre of scholarly inquiry and 
original research. The germs of this future university are 
already appearing in many of our institutions, and a noble 
plan is already in operation at Johns Hopkins. It may be 
hoped that the “ fittest will survive,” that the system at 
Harvard, so suddenly popular, so widely imitated, will give 
way for the nobler type, and that the grand trivium of 
academy, college and university may, by its triumph, give 
us an educational system which is natural, consistent arid 


complete. 
GEORGE M. FORBES. 
University of Rochester. 
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VI. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE BIBLE QUESTION REOPENED. 


In May, 1883, controversies of many years standing among Baptists, 
with respect to methods of doing their Bible work at home and abroad, 
were submitted to a representative convention held at Saratoga. The 
dispute had been long, fierce and disintegrating. It was hoped that a 
decision would there be reached, which would be regarded by the 
denomination as absolute and final. It was believed at the time that such 
a result had been attained, for all parties to the previous disputes seemed 
to accept the decision of the Bible Convention and signified their inten- 
tion of abiding loyally by it. The action of the convention was ex- 
pressed in a preamble and nine resolutions. It is probable that this 
official action of the convention has been forgotten by a great majority 
of even those who composed that body, and we therefore give it here in 
full : 


Whereas, in the year 1833, the Baptists of America resolve to give to the 
heathen the pure word of God in their own languages, and to furnish their mis- 
sionaries with all the means in their power to make their translations as exact a 
representation of the mind of the Holy Spirit as may be possible, and, 

Whereas, Their missionary translators were instructed to endeavor by 
earnest } png and diligent study to ascertain the exact meaning of the original 
text and to express that meaning as exactly as the nature of the language into 
which they translated the Bible will permit, therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That this Convention earnestly reaffirms these propositions as 
sound and obligatory. 

Resolved, 2. That, as these principles are divine, it is the duty of American 
Baptists to circulate versions made upon these principles in all languages, so far 
as such versions can be secured. 

Resolved, 3. That as there are differences of opinion in our denomination, 
touching the several versions now existing in English, on the score of fidelity, it 
_ 1s the right of every Baptist to use that version which best commends its faithful- 
ness to his conscience in the sight of God. 

Resolved, 4. While in the judgment of the Convention the work of revision 
is not yet completed, whichever organization or organizations shall be designated 
as the most desirable for the prosecution of home Bible work among American 
Baptists should now circulate the commonly received version, the new revised 
version, with the corrections of the American revisers incorporated in the text, 
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and the translations of the American Bible Union, according to demand; and 
that all moneys specially designated for circulation of either of these versions 
should be faithfully appropriated in keeping with the wish of the donor. 

Resolved, 5. That in the judgment of this Convention, the Bible work of 
Baptists should be done by our two existing societies—the foreign work by the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, and the home work by the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. 

Kesolved, 6. That in our judgment the Missionary Union should more fully 
recognize the necessity of accurate translation and wide distribution of the Word 
of God in foreign lands; that the duty of providing the means for this work, 
should be more distinctly and effectively urged by the Union upon the churches, 
and that the Union should employ whatever additional agencies may be required 
to secure this result. 

Resolved, 7. That the Publication Society should maintain a new depart- 
ment to be designated as the Bible Department, and that this department should 
be charged with the duty of collecting and expending funds for home Bible 
work, and that a special secretary, of equal authority with the missionary secre- 
tary, should be appointed to take supervision of the department. 

Resolved, 8. That as a guarantee that all the chief views current in our de- 
nomination shall be represented in the conduct of our home Bible work, and as 
a provision for a settlement of the questions which have arisen with regard to 
the administration of that work, the American and Foreign Bible Society be re- 

uested to name three persons to be voted foreas managers of the Publication 
Society, and that, upon the election of these persons as such managers, the 
American and Foreign Bible Society be requested, in the interest of Baptist 
unity, to dissolve, and thenceforth cease to exist as a separate organization. 

Resolved, 9. That the Publication Society should maintain such intimate and 
close relations with the American Baptist Home Mission Society, in the prosecu- 
tgon of Bible work, that the very large missionary force of the latter society among 
people of many languages, and on the frontiers of our country, may be effectually 
employed in the practical work of Bible distribution. 


Hardly had the echoes of the Saratoga Convention died away, when 
Baptists were astonished by the publication of a series of resolutions, 
adopted by the Board of the Publication Society with the professed ob- 
ject of carrying out the compact made at Saratoga. These resolutions 
were as follows: 


Resolved, 1, That the Bible Committee be, and hereby are, instructed to 
take immediate measures to raise a thank-offering of at least $30,000, with which 
to begin and carry forward the enlarged Bible work of the current year; and 
that in this effort all donors be requested to designate the version they prefer 
distributed by their donation. 

Resolved, 2. That we proceed immediately to elect a Bible secretary. 

Resolved, 3. That the Bible secretary be instructed to seek frora the friends 
of the Bible Union New Testament sufficient funds to put into circulation among 
the needy, at least 30,000 copies of that Testament during the present year. 

Resolved, 4. That the Executive Committee be instructed to print editions 
from the plates of Old Testament books, revised under the auspices of the 
American Bible Union and Captain Morgan, as soon as the plates are received. 

Resolved, §. That the Bible Committee be instructed to consider and report 
on the desirableness and best methods of securing a translation of the remaining 
books of the Old Testament; and also, a still more perfect version of the Bible 
Union New Testament; as soon as funds sufficient can be secured specially for 
these purposes. 
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Resolved, 6. That the Bible Committee be authorized to proceed at once to 
secure the preparation and publication of the authorized New Testament, with 
brief, popular notes for general readers ; and that an effort be made to secure the 
funds requisite to cover the cost of the preparation and of the plates. 


It was at once urged in opposition to the action of the Publication 
Society’s Board, that the decision of the Saratoga Convention was ex- 
plicitly against further work of revision by Baptists alone. It is, to be 
sure, conceded in the fourth resolution—which is a compromise of the 
opposite opinions held in the convention—that the work of revision is not 
yet completed, but it was not conceded that it is the duty of Baptists to 
go on and complete it withoat the co-operation of other Christians. If 
the question had been explicitly presented to the Convention whether 
Baptists should engage in making a denominational version of the entire 
Scriptures, the proposition would have been voted down, five to one. 
The right of the Publication Society to make a special effort to circulate 
the Bible Union Testament was at once denied, and it was urged that 
the denomination had not authorized a new translation, or a revision of 
existing translations, and that they would not quietly submit to have 
one made through the agency of the Publication Society, and, therefore, 
under denominational sanction. The question of future work in Bible 
revision was left open to be decided when it should practically arise, but 
to be decided, of course, as the questions at Saratoga were decided, by 
some body called for the purpose, and with some claim fairly to repre- 
sent the whole denomination. In deference to this general and unmis- 
takable expression of opinion on the part of representative men of the 
denomination, the Publication Society Board held a meeting in Sep- 
tember, and unanimously adopted the following : 

‘© Whereas, The poe of the Board of the American Baptist Publication 
Society in adopting, on the 7th day of June, 1883, a series of resolutions relating 
to the home Baptist Bible work, has been misunderstood to such an extent as 
seriously to impair the unity of Baptists in that work. 

Resolved, That alike in the interests of harmony and of the Bible work 


committed to the Society by the Saratoga Bible Convention, this Board does 
hereby revoke the series of resolutions adopted by it on the 7th day of June, 


3. 
Resolved, That the resolutions adopted at the Saratoga Bible Convention, so 
far as 7 related to the home Bible work, are the basis and the law of the Bible 


work of the Board of the American Baptist Publication Society. 


There the matter has rested until the present year. It became 
known some little time ago, however, that certain Baptists, formerly 





. 
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identified with the American Bible Union and the American and F oreign 
Bible Society, were actively engaged in raising funds for the revision of 
the Bible Union version of the New Testament, and for the completion 
of the Bible Union version of the Old Testament; that money raised 
for this purpose had been given to the Publication Society, and that 
something in this line had already been done. At the meeting of the 
Society in Washington, the question was raised to what extent the Society 
itself was responsible for this work, and how far it had proceeded up to 
the present. On the first point the answers of the Secretaries were en- 
tirely satisfactory. The Society has not made itself responsible for the 
prosecution of this work; it has solicited no funds and does not encour- 
age their solicitation. On the second head, the answers were less satis- 
factory. It was admitted that the sum of $4,000 had been received for 
the work of revising the Bible Union version of the New Testament; 
that the Society had made a contract for the work of revision with Doc- 
tors Hovey, Broadus and Weston, and that these scholars are now 
actually engaged in the work. This money they had received from 
donors who designated it for this purpose, and they saw nothing in the 
Saratoga compact that was inconsistent with their receiving and ex- 
pending the money for the purpose designated. On the contrary, it is 
avowed by the Bible Secretary to be the construction of the Saratoga 
compact, held by him and by the Board of the Publication Society, 
that they were not only allowed to receive money for purposes of re- 
vision, but that the Saratoga compact made it their solemn duty so to 
receive and apply any and all contributions offered them. A commit- 
tee was appointed to consider the whole question and to report at the 
next annual meeting. 

We shall not be suspected of attempting to prejudge the question or 
to influence the action of this committee if we say that the action of the 
Publication Society threatens to re-open all those questions that were 
supposed to have been definitely settled at Saratoga in 1883. It is a 
reversion to the principles embodied in their resolutions of June 7th, of 
that year, resolutions which were condemned then by the sentiment of 
the denomination, and were formerly rescinded and disavowed. The 
action that has been taken with reference to the work of revision is pre- 
cisely that contemplated in the rescinded resolutions. It differs from it 
only in the unimportant circumstance that the Board of the Publication 
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Society no longer. solicits funds for this purpose, but merely accepts 
those designated. We say this circumstance is unimportant; because 
while the soliciting of funds by the Publication Society would perhaps 
aggravate the present difference of opinion, the real point at issue is the 
right of that Society, under the terms of the Saratoga compact, to en- 
gage in the work of revision at all. The question of how the funds 
shall be raised is of comparatively minor importance; the real question 
is, Shall the Publication Society engage in the work of revision and 
translation (for translation, also, is contemplated in the case of the un- 
translated books of the old Testament) so as to make the Bible Union 
version of the Scriptures complete ? This we strenuously maintain, was 
not thought of by the Saratoga Convention, and if the majority of that 
body had so much as dreamed that their action would be interpreted in 
this way, they would have made an explicit deliverance against further 
denominational enterprises in the revision and translation of the 
Scriptures. A great deal, therefore, depends upon the report of this 
Committee and upon the action of the Publication Society at its next 


annual meeting. It is our solemn conviction that if the present policy 
be pursued all that was accomplished in 1883 will be undone and 
we shall be thrown back into that unhappy state of controversy from 
which that body was supposed to have rescued us forever. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

On the last day of May the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church adjourned, after being in session in this city about 
one month. The Conference was notable for the number and character 
of the ministers and laymen who were present, for the importance of 
the subjects discussed and for the decisions which were made. We 
ought to learn from the deliberations of other great denominations; the 
tendency has been to refer to them to discover and to emphasize their 
elements of weakness rather than their sources of strength. This Con- 
ference has attracted the attention of the general public to an unusual 
degree. The month of May was famous for the meetings of the Method- 
ists in this city, the Presbyterians of the North in Philadelphia, the 
Presbyterians of the South in Baltimore, the Baptists of the North in 
Washington and the Southern Baptists in Richmond. No other body, 
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however, remained so long in session as did the Methodists in this city. 
No other body discussed and decided so many questions affecting its de- 
nominational life as did this Conference. All the arrangements for the 
sessions were admirable. It required no little courage té engage so great 
a building as the Metropolitan Opera House at a cost of $70,000 for the 
sessions of the Conference. Much skillful management was displayed 
in selling boxes to influential families to assist in defraying this great 
expense. If any deficit remains it will be met out of the general income 
of the Book Concern. The sale of boxes insured the presence of mem- 
bers of the denomination of greatest wealth and highest social standing. 
General Fisk deserves the credit for the suggestion and execution of 
these wise plans. The occasion was characterized by most business-like 
methods from the beginning to the close of the session. A deep reli- 
gious spirit marked many of the discussions; the debates were, for the 
most part, careful in thought, forceful in utterance, and courteous 
toward opponents. Patriotism as citizens, zeal as Methodists, and con- 
secration as Christians were seen on every occasion. The influence of 
the Bishops, exercised often with authority but always with Christian 
courtesy and fraternal kindness, is doubtless one secret of the success 
of these meetings, as it is of the wonderful progress of this great and 
growing denomination. The expense of the Episcopate is considerable, 
but by the wise management of the business interests of the Church, 
that expense is readily met. It isa part of the general system, and as 
such justifies its existence, and conduces greatly to the progress of the 
Church. 

The first question of great importance which came under discussion 
was the eligibility of women as members of the General Conference. 
Great preparation had been made for a thorough discussion of this 
whole subject, champions on both sides having been selected before the 
meeting of the Conference. Some of these speakers prepared them- 
selves with care, and delivered their speeches with force of argument 
and eloquence of utterance. One was a little surprised, however, to 
find that some debaters read their speeches ; a speech so delivered on 
such an occasion was necessarily comparatively powerless. Those who 
opposed the admission of women based their opposition upon the exist- 
ence of constitutional barriers; they rightly claimed equal chivalry with 
those who favored their admission. In regard to the interpretation of 
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the law there was much verbal hair splitting, giving occasion for many 
sallies of wit and heavy blows of logic. When the matter came to a 
vote the excitement was quiet but intense. The majority against ad- 
mitting the women was small; and, so far as we could judge, that ma- 
jority was secured by pleading the constitutional barriers to their 
admission rather than by opposing it on its own merits. It was claimed 
that women did not want to be admitted while any doubt rested upon 
the constitutionality of the vote; and that the whole matter ought to 
be sent back to the Annual Conferences where it could be regularly 
voted on and the admission secured, if these Conferences so ordered, 
without breaking down any constitutional barriers. To outsiders, at 
least, it seems likely that women will be admitted in the near future. 
They constitute the great majority of the members of the churches ; 
they manage their missionary and other enterprises with so much skill, 
and their lives are so marked by Christian consecration that it would 
seem unfair to exclude them from the law-making department of their 
Church. There was in the debate a remarkable absence of appeal to 
the Word of God. But one speaker, so far as we remember —Editor 
Albert. a colored brother—referred to the teachings of Scripture as op- 
posed to giving this prominence to women. This reference to God’s 
Word as ultimate authority made a Baptist brother feel as if he were in 
a Baptist assembly. Among the Methodists references to the Discipline 
are constant; and perhaps this is unavoidable under their system of 
church government. Among Presbyterians in their sessions in Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, references to their confessions and standards 
were frequent, and these were considered as ultimate authority. In the 
case of Dr. Woodrow it was not charged that his opinions on evolution 
were against the teachings of the Bible, but against the teachings of the 
standards. We have always observed that our friends of other denomi- 
nations find it much more difficult to explain their creeds and their 
other doctrinal formularies than it is for us toexplain the Word of God; 
upon that Word they claim to base their creeds and their other formu- 
lated statements; but often their explanations of the Word are more 
difficult of explanation than is the Word itself. 

The case of Missionary-Bishop Taylor excited no little interest, and 
was, as we think, settled wisely. It was decided that in his own domain 
he possessed all the powers of any Bishop in the Methodist Church, 
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Whatever may be said about his wisdom as an individual, this would 
seem to be the right disposition to make of his case as a servant of his 
church. In the election of Dr. J. M. Thoburn, who has spent nearly 
thirty years in India as a successful missionary, another Missionary- 
Episcopacy was formed. There was wisdom in such an appointment for 
these foreign fields. We care nothing for the name of Bishop. We all 
know that in the New Testament sense of the term it is properly applied 
only to pastors of churches; but it is vastly important that one officer 
should be the overseer of the work in these great missionary domains. 


Under Wesley, as is well known, the term Bishop was not employed ; 
but the more modest term of Superintendent wascommon. Under this 


latter title Dr. Thoburn could quite as well perforin his work; it is the 
careful oversight, and not the nomenclature, that is important. It may 
be that we must, because of the great growth of our missionary work, 
set some one apart in the near future to perform the work of a Superin- 
tendent in certain fields. 

Local self-government was granted by the Conference to the Methodist 
Church in Japan. This was done, lest the appointment of a Bishop by 
the Methodist Church of this country should interfere with the proposed 
union between the Canadian and American branches of Methodism. 
Another important decision of the Conference was the provision for the 
appointment of an order of deaconesses. This appointment is in har- 
mony with the teachings of Scripture, and with the practice of the early 
Church; and with the present trend in some other Protestant bodies 
of Christians. Whatever may be said regarding the admission of wo- 
men to the law-making branch, or to the ministry proper, in the Meth- 
odist Church, it is certain that no objection can be made to the appoint- 
ment of an order of deaconesses in any church of any denomination. 
For such an order Scripture authority can be immediately quoted, and 
the sanction of sanctified common sense can be immediately secured. 
It is quite certain that a similar organization might well now be formed 
in many of our Baptist churches. There are hints that in the early 
Church, widows and others who received help in their poverty from the 
treasury of the Church, were to perform service for the Church and the 
community along this line of work. There are homes which they, bet- 
ter than any one else, can visit. There are sick women and children in 
hospitals, to whom the visits of such women would be as the visits of 
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angels. There are a thousand delicate duties which they even better 
than angels can perform. In all our Baptist churches there are vast 
instrumentalities for good that are now unemployed. One Baptist 
church, in this city, set apart, fifteen years ago, several women who 
were practically deaconesses. The result justified the appointment. 
We must take advantage of these great possibilities for Christ and for 
the souls of the needy. We should rejoice to see such a sisterhood, by 
whatever name called, appointed to, and active in, such work in all our 
Baptist churches throughout the land. 

Our Methodist brethren did wisely in extending the ministerial term 
to five years. The itinerant system with the former short term of min- 
isterial service, is well adapted to a sparse population in the new por- 
tions of our country; but it is ill adapted to the churches in our large 
cities. Except a minister brings a great reputation with him, or has a 
large church behind him—in a city like New York, for instance—he will 
be comparatively unknown at the end of the former term of service in 
the Methodist Church. Indeed, many living under the shadow of his 
church will not even know him by name or bysight. Greatcities are deep 
graves to the average minister. He drops out of sight more completely 
than if his field were located far from all centres of population. Wedo 
not understand that the Bishops are obliged to permit each pastor to 
remain five years; they can remove him before the expiration of that 
period if he has not been successful in his position. But where success 
crowns his effort, they can permit him to remain. This extension of 
time will have a marked influence on the future of Methodism. No 
man can do his best work while he is moving from place to place. 
There are ministers who ought not to remain more than two or three 
years in one pastorate; there are such Baptist ministers. But ifa pas- 
tor is to build up a great and symmetrical church, thoroughly grounded 
in Scriptural truth and wisely active in Christian beneficence, a com- 
paratively long pastorate is absolutely indispensable. The short pas- 
torates among ourselves are a reproach alike to ministers and churches, 
and an element of weakness to both. As we understand it, appoint- 
ments among Methodist ministers will be made annually, even when the 
ministerial term is five years; so that there is no change in that respect. 

The climax of the Conference was reached by the election and con- 
secration of five Bishops, that number being agreed upon as a compro- 
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mise. Regard was had to the location of these men as well as to their 
character and ability. No doubt many of the delegates selected their 
candidates because of their known opinions regarding the admission of 
women to the Conference, and regarding the temperance questions 
now before the public. Some men whom we had expected to see elevated 
to this position, were not elected; some whom we did not expect to 
see, were elected. But the elections, as a whole, were doubtless wise, 
and will conduce to the growth and power of the Methodist Church. 
Men in the pastorate do not have the same opportunity to be selected 
to the office of Bishop, as do men already in official positions. These 
latter, if they have shown unusual ability as organizers and managers, 
are in the direct line of promotion. An effort was made to divide the 
domain of the Church into dioceses, as is the practice in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church; but this decision was not reached, and for some 
time the special field of labor for any Bishop will be determined, as in 
the past, by amicable arrangements by the Bishops themselves. The 
present system is more in harmony with the genius of Methodism. 
The underlying spirit of the Church, regarding the location of its Bish- 
ops, is not unlike that of the Roman Catholic Church, regarding its 
clergy. The thought in both cases is that they should be free from en- 
tanglements of family, home or church—entanglements which would 
prevent them from responding at a moment's notice to a call to some 
other part of the great field. We believe, however, that the time will 
come when the tendency toward diocesan limitations will prevail. 

On the floor and on the platform there were men distinguished for 
great ability in this Conference. Our Methodist brethren have now 
separated to their various fields of labor. We rejoice in their success. 
We wish they could see, eye to eye with us, as to the teachings of 
God’s Word, regarding which we now differ. We are glad to know 
there is a growing tendency in that direction. We shall welcome the 
day when all denominations may agree as to the subjects and the act 
of baptism. If ever there is to be a formal, organic union among the 
denominations, it must begin at the baptistery. All denominations, 
without sacrifice of principle, could adopt the one historic, Catholic and 
Scriptural rite, and thus give a deeper significance than is now possible 
to the words, ‘‘ One Lord, one faith, and one baptism.” 
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ECHOES FROM THE ANNIVERSARIES. 


The meetings of the Southern Baptists at Richmond, and of the 
Northern Baptists at Washington, this year, were unusually large and 
full of enthusiasm. There were above 800 delegates in attendance at 
Richmond, and probably as many more visitors. At Washington there 
are known to have been 4,000 “‘ delegates” and visitors in attendance, 
and the estimated number largely exceeds this. Neither series of 
meetings has ever boasted of so large an attendance before, and the 
fact that they were held in such close proximity as to time and place, 
made it possible for many Baptists to attend both gatherings. This 
brought the North and the South together as they have not been 
brought together before since the days of the old Triennial Convention. 
The effect cannot be other than good to all our denominational work. 
The result may not be what some sanguine brethren have conjectured 
—an immediate movement for organic union between Northern and 
Southern Baptists—since the opinion prevails among the thoughtful 
men of both sections that for the present, at least, the work can be 
more effectually done under existing organizations than under one great 
Convention representing the Baptists of the whole United States. It is 
the common report that the meetings this year for sustained interest, 
for excellence of oratory, and for thronged audiences, even to the last 
hour of the last day, have never been surpassed, if they have ever been 
equaled. The hospitality in both Richmond and Washington was un- 
bounded, and nothing was omitted that it was possible to do to make 
the visitors comfortable and to extend to them a cordial welcome. It 
will not always be possible, of course, that the anniversaries of the two 
sections can be held at so nearly the same time and place, but the ex- 
perience, this year, has been such as to suggest the propriety of so do- 
ing as frequently as is found possible. There is no reason why, every 
three or four years, certainly, this might not be done. A little concert 
of action between the various Boards, North and South, would be quite 
sufficient to bring this about, and the results would certainly be such as 
to repay the slight amount of trouble and concession that would be 
necesssary for the accomplishment of this purpose. 


There was but one ‘‘ burning question” that demanded an answer 
at the Washington meetings this year, and our Southern brethren were 
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also fortunate in having but one. Theirs was a mere matter of so 
amending their Constitution as to reduce somewhat the basis of repre- 
sentation, their Convention having become unwieldy from its numbers. 
There was practically no difference of opinion, except in regard to slight 
matters of detail that were easily arranged without friction and peace- 
ably decided by the vote of the majority. It was not quite so clear 
sailing at Washington. Considerable differences of opinion on ques- 
tions of general policy developed themselves in the discussion of the 
proposed Education Society. The debate was probably more acrimo- 
nious than it would have been had wiser counsels prevailed with regard 
to the arrangements for the Convention called to consider the entire 
question. The methods employed were fairly open to criticism, and 
much of the opposition that was manifested to the organization of the 
Society was doubtless due to the natural resentment which men feel at 
being called together to go through the form of deliberation with refer- 
ence to a result that had been predetermined, and so made a moral 
certainty. On the general question as to the propriety of organizing 
some kind of an Education Society for the Baptists of North America, 
but one opinion was expressed in the Convention, and that a favorable 
one. The Society, as organized, is the merest skeleton. It provides 
merely for the ‘‘ promotion of Christian education under Baptist auspi- 
ces in North America.” The rest of the Constitution adopted merely 
provides for the basis of representation, the officers and the annual 
meetings. This skeleton may be clothed with flesh and blood so as to 
take almost any shape that is desired. The scope of the Society’s 
work, as described in its Constitution, is so very broad, and so entirely 
indefinite, that the Society can do anything whatever that is even re- 
motely connected with Christian education. It may found academies 
and colleges, or a great university. It may strengthen by additional 
endowments institutions that already exist. For these purposes it may 
raise funds as large as the generosity of Baptists will provide. Or, it 
may attempt the less ambitious réle of an adviser: it may examine into 
the claims of various institutions in the South and West for the support 
of Baptists, and assist men of large means to place their benefactions 
where they will accomplish most; it may aim by wise counsel, prevent 
mistakes in the foundation of new institutions; it may promote unity 
where there is now division or discord. Or, still further, without at- 
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tempting to found new institutions, or to add to the local strength of 
those now existing, it may found a system of fellowships and lectureships, 
in which all Baptist institutions of equal rank may have a share. It 
may establish an educational bureau for the collection of statistics relat - 
ing to all our schools, and publish these in an annual report; it may foster 
and procure a denominational literature of education—though this func- 
tion would seem, on the whole, to belong rather to the Publication So- 
ciety. In short, it requires little ingenuity to suggest a score of lines of 
work in which this new Society might engage; and in favor of each 
there are plausible arguments—and against each, we may add, there 
are more or less weighty objections. It is evident that everything de- 
pends upon the line of policy that shall be adopted by the Executive 
Board. The Society, so far as its work is concerned, is still all in the 
air. It has a paper organization, and at present it has nothing more. 
It has a name, but not a local habitation. If it has a treasury, there is 
nothing in it. Everything still remains to be done, and when some 
policy has been formulated, some line of work has been proposed to be 
entered upon, it will be more possible to form an intelligent opinion 
with regard to the probable usefulness of the organization than anybody 
has the means at present of forming. In its present chaotic state, it 
is capable of doing little harm, and it gives promise of doing much 
good, and we do no see why any Baptist should vex his righteous soul 
with dire misgivings, as to what the outcome may be in the future. 


It was exceedingly encouraging, of course, when the treasurers of 
the three great Northern societies reported at Washington that the year 
had been closed with all expenses paid and a balance in the treasury. 
Reports of this kind make everybody feel happy, and seem to call for 
the exchanging of congratulations. Nobody will question that a sur- 
plus is better than a deficit in any case; but while we have cause for . 
gratitude that we have escaped the calamity of a debt, when we analyze 
the figures a little we find no cause for congratulation. The fact is 
that the ordinary contributions of the churches for the ordinary expenses 
of the Missionary Union and the Home Mission Society fall far short of 
the appropriations. A large deficit was prevented only by the timely 
falling due of legacies in considerable amounts. ‘These legacies were 
given for the general work of these Societies, and not for any specially 
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designated purpose, and hence were available to fill the gap left by the 
parsimony of the churches. But to escape a deficit by these means is 
little short of a calamity. Nothing can be more certain than that the 
ordinary expenses should be fully met by the ordinary contributions 
from year to year. Legacies, of course, may be expected from time to 
time, but they should not be relied upon to relieve living Baptists from 
the obligation of giving, but rather for such strengthening and enlarge- 
ment of the work as is continually called for in our missionary enter- 
prises. If these legacies could have been applied in such ways as these, 
instead of being used for immediate necessities, the result would have 
been an immense stride in advance in both our Home and Foreign 
work this year. The advance was not taken. On the contrary, we 
have barely held our own, and the serious thing about this is that a 
little analysis of the benevolent statistics for the past two or three de- 
cades shows that there is a steady proportionate decrease in our mis- 
sionary giving; that is to say, while we raise in the aggregate more 
money than we did twenty-five years ago, the fer capita amount is not 
so large now as it was then, and shows a tendency to grow less year by 
year—at least, so far as the published reports are an authority. It can- 
not be doubted that Northern Baptists are richer than they were 
twenty-five years ago, and that they are increasing in wealth from year 
to year; but their benevolent contributions—at least, their contributions 
to Home and Foreign Missions—do not show a commensurate increase. . 
We give absolutely more but relatively less, according to the statistics 
of the societies. It should be said, however, that we are giving much 
through other channels than these societies for other forms of mission 
work. But there is still enough in the facts stated to suggest questions 
too large to be considered within the limits of a paragraph, and they 
are questions that every pastor especially should carefully ponder. 
Whether the difficulty be found in a lack of consecration, or in a defec- 
tive organization of our benevolent work; whether it be due to faults 
of the pew or faults of the pulpit, are questions that demand the wisest 
and most patient consideration. 


The question of adopting the Publication Society’s Armenian Mis- 
sion came again this year before the Missionary Union, and was again 
decided adversely. The ground on which this action was based was 
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that the Union already has on its hands more work than it can prop- 
erly do. The fact was recognized that the Armenian field is promising, 
but it was urged that other fields still more full of promise have already 
been entered by the Union, and their demands tax all our resources. It 
was gravely doubted by many Baptists whose opinion is worthy of all 
respect whether the Union ought to have accepted the African Mission 
when it was offered us, and there are not a few who still question 
whether the action taken at Detroit with regard to the Dark Continent 
was wise. The thing is done, however, and cannot be undone. We 
are now committed to that work and must carry it on as best we may ; 
but the fact that we are committed to it, and that our resources have 
proved to be inadequate for its prosecution, was considered a reason 
' why we should not, for the present, add to the burdens the Missionary 
Union has already assumed. The limit of responsibility is the measure 
of ability. We are not required to do more than we can; and to re- 
inforce our present missions, to put them in a state of such efficiency as 
they ought to have, to man all the stations with effective laborers, would 
require the doubling of our present annual contributions. But the con- 
tributions ought to be larger, and one way to make them larger is to 
enter new fields, and thus call out new and liberal gifts. The action 
taken was not intended to discourage work in Armenia, or in any other 
part of the globe. It merely meant that, with its present means, the 
Missionary Union could not undertake any new enterprises. 

It was pathetic to hear the reports of the standing committees on 
the various mission fields, one after another, pleading for reinforce- 
ments that cannot possibly be had. From Japan, from China, from 
Siam, from Burma, from the Telguu country, from Africa, with one 
consent the cry was: Send us more men! From five to ten men are 
needed at once on every one of these fields, imperatively needed, and 
twice that number could be profitably employed. The difficulty in this 
case is not in obtaining the men. There has been a wonderful revival 
of missionary spirit in our colleges and theological seminaries during 
the past two or three years. There are at the present moment several 
hundred Baptist students who are pledged to missionary labors if the 
providence of God opens the way. Not all of these, of course, are yet 
ready to engage in work, and not all of those who are so pledged will 
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feel it their duty to engage in foreign missions. Men are needed for 
home missions in the West and South, for city missions in all our great 
centres, as much as they are needed on any foreign field. But of these 
several hundred young men, the number of those who are, or will be in 
the course of the next five years, ready to go abroad if they can be sent, 
is ample to supply all our fields with workers, and to spare. It is nota 
question of men to go, it is a question of means to send them, and once 
more we are brought face to face with the fact that the missionary zeal 
of young men has outrun the missionary zeal of the givers. If there is 
anything that is fitted to stimulate the benevolence of the churches dur- 
ing the year to come, it is these facts; With them rests the question 
whether these young men who are willing to preach the Gospel where- 
ever the providence of God may call them shall be sent to the fields 
where they are most needed, whether at home or abroad, or whether 
this great wave of missionary enthusiasm shall be suffered to. spend itself 
and come to nothing because those whom God has made stewards of his 
grace are faithless to their trust. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Interest on the part of educators in educational matters was never 
more general and intelligent than at present, and this interest is by no 
means confined to college Faculties. It is found among intelligent men 
in all professions, and among many business men who are not them- 
selves graduates of colleges. It is also manifested in the large numbers 
of young men and women who are now students in the various colleges 
of the country, for no year in the history of American colleges has seen 
classes so large as that now closing. The year has been marked also 
by considerable gifts of money to several institutions of learning. Yale 
and Harvard, it is said, have received more than a million and a half 
dollars during the year. Clark University, located in Worcester, 
Mass., rejoices in a gift from its founder amounting to $2,000,000. 
Several other colleges have received amounts ranging from $60,000 to 
$100,000. Among these are, according to the University Mirror, 
Amherst, $70,000; Bucknell, $60,000, with the Backus Legacy prob- 
ably $100,000 additional; Princeton, Dickinson, St. Lawrence, Mount 
Holyoke and Carlton, and still other institutions which have received 
large bequests. But prominent in this category is the great Baptist in- 
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stitution known as McMaster University, located in Toronto, Ontario. 
Including all the late Senator McMaster’s benefactions, this instituton 
receives atleast one million of dollars. It is composed of four schools. 
One of these is at Woodstock, Ont., which will continue to be known as 
the Woodstock College. Its special object is to prepare young men for 
the practical business of life and also for a full University course. It 
proposes to take rank among the highest preparatory schools known in 
the United States. There is also a Ladies’ College in Toronto, to 
be known as the Moulton Ladies’ College. It will occupy the mansion 
which formerly was the home of Senator and Mrs. McMaster. It is the 
gift of Mrs. S. M. McMaster, the widow of the late Senator McMaster. 
The students will enjoy all the privileges of the Arts and Theological 
courses in McMaster University. It will be two years, probably, before 
the Arts course will be fully organized. The responsibility of organiz- 
ing this great educational system rests largely upon Chancellor Mac- 
Vicar. His ability as a scholar and his experience as an organizer will 
all be needed in the great work placed upon him. Senator McMaster 
has conferred a lasting benefit, not upon the Dominion of Canada alone, 
not upon the Baptist denomination alone, but upon the cause of Christian 
education throughout the world. Harvard has recently celebrated the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its founding, while a few other 


colleges have been celebrating, some their fiftieth and others their hun- 
dredth anniversary. Two colleges, Yale and Princeton, have during 
the year adopted the more ambitious name of University. Columbia 
reports that the attendance this year is larger than ever before, the 
total being 1,863, against 1,602 for last year. Most of the colleges, and 
notably the smaller ones, have greatly enlarged their course of study, 
and have raised correspondingly their standard of admission. This has 


been a marked feature in the college history of the year. The elective 
system has also been recognized in several colleges to a greater degree 
than ever before. Harvard, however, we incline to think, is not likely 
to grant for some time additional privileges along that line. The 
smaller colleges have had unusual prosperity. They are by no means 
likely to be wiped out by the much larger institutions, although in some 
cases the larger and smaller are in close proximity. This is true in a 
marked degree of Rutgers, although under the shadow of Princeton, 
and of Albion, Mich., though near the great State University. Rut- 
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gers College, under the presidency of Dr. Gates, has raised its standard 
of admission, and yet the number of students who will enter next fall 
will be three times greater than last year. Three new professorships 
have also been added. President Gates deserves and receives the con- 
gratulations of his many friends. Women’s colleges have been especially 
successful. Women are everywhere coming into positions of great 
prominence and power. During the past year, for the first time in the 
history of these colleges, women have become members of the Board of 
Trustees of Vassar, of Wells and of Mount Holyoke. This is a step in 
the right direction. No one can assign a good reason why women 
should not be members of the Boards of these and similar institutions. 
Some other colleges for women have had women upon their Boards of 
Trustees during all their history. The influences which tend to give 
order in the home are precisely those influences which will be most 
effective within the college walls. The numbers of young women in at- 
tendance at some of the colleges for women have been unusually great. 
It is said that five hundred have sought admission into Wellesley. 
Women are also pressing for honors, and securing them also, in the 
colleges where co-education is the rule. Columbia has graduated one 
woman, and she has taken honors which the average young man could 
never hope to attain. A writer in the University Mirror, to which 
magazine we have already alluded, has called attention to the fact 
‘*that the women who are making the highest marks as teachers have 
been trained in the co-educational schools. At present, of the ten 
scholarships at Bryn Mawr College, seven are held by women gradu- 
ates of co-educational colleges.” It is quite certain that women need 
ask no favors of the young men in these institutions, either on the 
ground of physical strength or intellectual vigor, so far as their college 
tasks are concerned. There has also been a marked revival of religious 
interest in the colleges, both in this country and in England and Scot- 
land. The visit of Professor Drummond, and the formation of college 
branches of the Young Men’s Christian Association, have done much 
toward deepening the religious spirit and developing practical work on 
the part of Christian young men in our colleges. It is a surprise to 
many to know that one of the largest, if not the largest, of these Chris- 
tian Associations is found in Cornell University. 

But the great American University is yet in the future. Strictly 
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speaking, we have no University in this country. We have, unfortu- 
nately, a number of institutions of learning, some of them in all respects 
quite feeble, which bear the name of University. Johns Hopkins, 
Baltimore, comes nearer than any other to a rightful possession of this 
great name. The University that is needed is one in which no one 
shall be matriculated who has not already been graduated from some 
college. Such an institution is a great requirement to-day in American 
educational work. We ought to be able to give students all the educa- 
tional facilities which they require without sending them outside of our 
own country. It is unfortunate, religiously and patriotically, that so 
many of our bright young men have been obliged to go to Germany 
and other foreign countries. There has been no help for this course 
in the past. Some efforts have been made to avoid this necessity, and 
with some degree of success; but the great American University has 
not yet been founded. We have begun, in founding many of our 
smaller colleges, at the top instead of at the bottom. We have founded 
institutions which are really only first-class academies, and we have 
made them top-heavy with the name of Universities. No necessity is 
greater than that this process should now be reversed. We ought to 
give attention to our academic work such as has never been given to it in 
the past; then will come in its proper place the work of our colleges, 
and, lastly, the opportunities furnished by the great University which 
we have outlined. That University ought to be located in a great city. 
There are but two cities in this country which should claim the honor 


of furnishing it a location—Washington and New York. For some of 
its departments New York would furnish far better facilities than Wash- 


ington. Washington has some claims as the seat of the general Gov- 
ernment, and because of the libraries and other facilities which the 
Government can offer; but for the legal, medical and theological de- 
partments New York would be a much better location than Washing- 
ton, or any other city in the Union. Never was there such an oppor- 
tunity forsome man to immortalize his name, to honor his denomination, 
to advance the cause of higher education in America and in the world, 
and so to honor God, as there is to-day by founding such an institution 
in this city. Whoisthe man? Nowis the great opportunity. The 
amount of money invested ought not to be less than $5,000,000 to 
$6,000,000 at the beginning, and this amount would need to be in- 
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creased before many years to at least $10,000,000. It is utterly useless 
to talk of a successful Medical Department or Legal Department con- 
nected with colleges in villages or our smaller cities. The Legal Depart- 
ment might make some progress in such an institution for one year, or 
perhaps for two years; but students in law during their closing studies 
ought to have the advantages of the courts in such a city as New York. 
The Medical Department cannot have even a name to life if connected 
with colleges located in villages, or even in our smaller cities. Medical 
students must have access to the hospitals which are found only in our 
great cities. Two courses of study have recently been provided in this 
city for doctors who are already graduates of medical colleges, and some 
of whom have been for years in the practice of medicine; and the suc- 
cess which has attended these post-graduation courses is as surprising 
as it is gratifying. At avery small expense professors who are eminent 
in their various specialties in medicine are readily secured. They give, 
in many instances, their time and best efforts without remuneration. 
They have greatly helped to lift the whole medical profession to the 
plane where it ought always to have stood. The standard for admis- 
sion into our medical colleges is lamentably low, and so long as these 
colleges are dependent upon the fees of students the standard cannot 
be high. Young men are taken from the farm and the shop without 
even an academic or any respectable form of English education, and 
are put into the medical colleges. They are hurried through a brief 
course for two or three years, and are sent out to practice their ignor- 
ance often, rather than their knowledge, upon their victims. These 
facts have led to the formation of these post-graduation courses in medi- 
cine. Their success shows the need of a University in one of our great 
cities, with a Medical Department to which no one shall be admitted 
who has not previously spent some time at least in some other medical 
college. 

All that we have said as to the advantages of great cities for 
medical institutions may be said, in a measure at least, regarding theo- 
logical seminaries. The ideas which once prevailed as to the advan- 
tages of country towns for colleges need careful revision. Temptations 
exist there as in larger cities; often certain forms of temptation are 
more rife there than here. Lawlessness is readily forgiven on the part 
of students of colleges located in a village or small city, and so it often 
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prevails there. In the large citiessuch young men come at once into the 
hands of the police. They cannot expect a special code of law for their 
convenience. Expenses for board are not higher to-day in the City of 


New York than they are in Ithaca, in Rochester, in Hamilton, in 
Lewisburg, or in other similar towns and cities. This statement is 
made after careful inquiry and upon an accurate knowledge of the facts, 
and the figures to substantiate it could easily be given. We do not 
say, however, that colleges, as a rule, should be in great cities. Let it 
be distinctly understood that we have made no such statement; but let 
it.be understood with equal distinctness that we positively affirm that 
great professional schools ought to be, and medical schools must be, in 
great cities. No one familiar with all the facts will dare deny the just- 
ness of this statement; we need not, therefore, enlarge upon it. The 
opportunity is now furnished to found such an institution of learning in 
this city. Such an institution would claim the attention, not only of 
all America, but of the whole civilized world. It would be the greatest 
educational achievement of this century and of our entire American 
history; it would be the greatest achievement of American educational 
life for centuries to come. The denomination that will furnish the man, 
or the men, who will found such a college will be crowned with glory 
throughout the civilized world, and will recéive the approbation of the 
divine Master. 

The institution which we have thus outlined and located will not in 
any degree interfere with the work of the smaller colleges. So far 
from interfering with their work, it will give them the greater honor. 
It will result from the founding of such an institution that there will be 
a wholesome rivalry among these colleges to furnish students for this 
great University. To be admitted within its walls will itself be an 
honor; to be admitted with high rank and with the emoluments which 
can be furnished to scholars of high standing will be a still greater 
honor. These small colleges will then have a much more distinctive 
mission than it is possible for them to have as things now are. They 
will not even be rivals to larger institutions, but will be rivals with one 
another in furnishing their best young men as matriculates of the Uni- 
versity. It is quite certain that their president will take rank with the 
heads of the various departments in the great University. No in- 
structor in England in the historical Universities would dare dispute 
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the claim of Arnold, of Rugby, to the highest recognition among the 
educators of the world. When Westminster Abbey seeks a Dean to 
fill the place which Dean Stanley greatly honored, the head-master of 
a school is found, and Dean Bradley to-day enjoys the honor of being 
Stanley’s successor. We could name men to-day who are presidents of 
smaller colleges at whose feet the president of the University of which 
we have spoken would gladly lay his crown. The establishment ot this 
great University will, therefore, not disturb the foundations or work of 
any existing institution ; on the contrary, it will give stability, direction 
and enthusiasm to their work; it will give a dignity and glory to the 
small colleges all over our land which they have never enjoyed in the 
past. This will be the true answer to the question so often asked: 
What is to become of our smaller colleges? Along the line we have 
indicated their mission will be clear, their work distinct, and their future 
assured, 

All these discussions lead us naturally to speak of our Baptist edu- 
cational work in this State and throughout the country. The forma- 
tion, at the great meetings in Washington, of the American Baptist 
Education Society shows that our brethren are following after some- 
thing better and higher than we have hitherto possessed. As we have 
elsewhere remarked, that Society may perform a work as great as it is 
necessary. Itisstillin its incipient state. Its future may take any 
one of several feasible shapes. It is earnestly hoped and fully believed 
that wisdom will guide the men upon whom the responsibility of its 
work shall rest. It is quite certain that our entire Baptist educational 
work needs careful consideration at this time. Our colleges are not 
making the progress which the development of the country and the 
growth of our denomination require. We are becoming a very great 
people; we are pushing into the front rank in numbers and in many 
elements of power. In afew years weshall number over three millions 
of members in the Baptist churches in this country. This membership 
implies that there will be a Baptist population of from nine to ten mil- 
lions in America. Have our educational facilities kept pace with our 
numerical growth? One does not like to answer that question in the 
negative; one dare not, however, answer it in the affirmative. We 
ought to give immediate attention to the endowment of our academies. 


Their firm establishment and vigorous growth are absolutely necessary 
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to any symmetrical and successful educational system. We have in this 
State and in other States excellent academies. We ought so to develop 
them that none of the older academies in the East shall furnish students 
better facilities than our academies will be able to give. The academy 
is the foundation stone in the educational structure. If we are weak 
here we shall be weak everywhere. Large numbers of young men and 
women should be urged to become students of these academies, even 
though they may never expect to become matriculates of any college. 
Academical education will better fit them for business life, for social 
prominence and for religious activity. Educated laymen are a neces- 
sity to-day to the growth of our great denomination. The cry for an 
educated ministry has been heard and largely answered ; thus far, the 
cry for an educated laity in our Baptist churches has not even been 
reasonably heard. We ought to set aside, in many instances, the 
high-sounding names of college and University, and call these institu- 
tions academies, and then make them all that academies of the highest 
order can be made. 
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VII. 


HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT. 
THE LITERARY POSSIBILITIES OF THE PASTORATE. 
II. 


IN what I have already said with reference to the personal culture of 
the pastor, I may seem to have ignored the fact that the faithful pastor 
is, of necessity, a very busy man. But it is precisely because he is a 
busy man that I am writing these articles. I have tried to show him 
that, busy as he may be, he cannot afford to give literature the go-by; 
and I would like to suggest to him methods by which even the 
busiest pastor may secure and maintain some familiarity with our best 
authors. 

(1.) And first, he must economize time. Suppose that he can man- 
age to give an hour a day to general reading. An hour a day is, in 
the course of a year (making no account of Sundays or holidays) thirty 
solid days of ten hours each. How much a minister would think he 
might accomplish in thirty such days! But he can accomplish a great 
deal more in three hundred such hours. Even if he cannot give an 
hour a day to general reading (and there are many pastors who can- 
not), a great deal can be accomplished in half an hour a day, or even a 
quarter of an hour, devoted systematically to reading of a general 
nature. 

Another method which may be preferred to that just indicated is to 
set apart one day in each week (by preference, Monday) for non-profes- 
sional reading. I have known ministers who gave attention to reading 
in accordance with this method, and their profiting appeared to all. 
They settled down in the study every Monday for ‘‘ a good read,” and 
they were all the better and more useful ministers for doing so. 

If, by his nature and training, or by the force of circumstances, the 
pastor is estopped from either of these methods, let him, at the very 
least, utilize odds and ends of sime by having always by him some book 
for a leisure moment. The best book of thissort is the New Testament 
{and I am inclining to Mr. Moody’s idea that a Christian man ‘‘ Should 
never be without the New Testament in his pocket and the entire Bible 
in his satchel’”’); but a good book for a leisure moment is Webster’s 
Dictionary or Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, which afford a good deal 
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of fine, confused feeding, as Charles Lamb said of the calf’s head and 
pluck. Some, however, would give the preference to such books as 
The Spectatator, or Bacon’s Essays, or Hare’s Guesses at Truth, or Sir 
Arthur Helps’s Brevia, or Canon Farrar’s With the Poets, trom either 
one of which one may glean, in five minutes, materials for an hour’s 
thought. Let the pastor by all means give to such books the time when 
he is waiting for a delinquent caller, or a dilatory cook—time which is 
ordinarily devoted to dawdling over the advertisements in a paper al- 
ready read, if it be given to reading at all. I have known the New 
Testament to be read through in a year, by simply taking it up in 
such odds and ends of time as a locomotive engineer can command 
when on duty. 

(2.) Again, the pastor must economize his strength as well as his 
time—keeping a list of egenda: of books that mus? be read if he can 
find or make an opportunity ; realizing that life is too short and good 
books too plentiful to permit his reading a book that is poor, or even 
indifferent; being on the look-out for short cuts and labor-saving con- 
trivances—for example, for the brief volume that is really as serviceable 
as the bulky one, the single volume that is as serviceable as a set; and, 
especially, by keeping two or three good books in hand at once, so 
that if one does not attract the pastor when his hour for reading comes, 
another may. 

II. But I must pass to consider the literary possibilities of the pastor 
so far as his people are concerned ; and, to my mind, the pastor should 
be the literary as well as the spiritual leader of his people, salting the 
Lord’s sheep as well as feeding them. This he may do: 

(1.) By a word of sympathy, suggestion, help, here and there; and 
what a hold he will thus gain over the individuals helped ! 

(2.) By organizing a literary circle in which he shall seek his own 
ends after the Chautauquan methods, stimulating, guiding and restrain- 
ing those whom, as individuals, he might not be able to reach. 

(3.) By organizing a parish book club, so as to place at the disposal 
of the more intelligent of his people the very best of the new books that 
come from the press, and by giving wide application, so far as his own 
library is concerned, to the Saviour’s injunction, ‘‘ From him that 
would borrow of thee, turn not thou away.” I always respect a pastor 
who buys books in order to lend them, and who manages to be at home 
to his people one evening in the week, turning his house, for the nonce, 
into a veritable book exchange, and, af the same time, into a great 
many other desirable things. How much he can accomplish for the 
Master by putting deffer books—and gradually the very dest books—in 
place of dad books. 

By such means, brethren in the pastorate, rather than by a series of 
tirades, a course of objurgation, can you mould and influence the read- 
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ing of your people. It costs money, it takes time, it involves effort ; 
but it pays. 

III. But outside of his own parish, there are responsibilities resting 
upon the good minister of Jesus Christ, and I must not entirely ignore 
the literary possibilities of the pastor so far as the general public is con- 
cerned. Without neglect of his more immediate and more sacred duties, 
the pastor may and should: 

(1.) Make the religion of Christ attractive, and commend that reli- 
gious body with which he is affiliated to the respect of the community, 
by his intelligence and culture. Many pastors pride themselves on not 
doing just this thing; but it is well worth doing, and can be done with- 
out any sacrifice of principle, any abatement of genuine zeal for the 
Master’s cause. Becoming a man of culture, a person of refinement, as a 
means of winning souls, is something for whi¢h we can plead both Paul- 
ine precedent and precept. 

(2.) More than this, the pastor should be a literary power in the 
community in which he resides, if that community be a small one lack- 
ing men in secular life who have the scholastic training and the Chris- 
tian nurture which fits them to become healthful leaders of thought and 
opinion. In such circumstances, he should organize literary circles, lec- 
ture courses, libraries for the village as well as the church, and make 
his influence everywhere felt in favor of culture and refinement. 

(3.) Still further, he should acquire the capacity of using his pen 
deftly, his voice effectively on other than religious themes, and hold 
himsclf in readiness, on all suitable occasions, to render this service to 
the public at large—not in any spirit of pride and self-seeking, ‘but 
simply that he may be a more efficient minister of Christ. All men 
should understand that he has made the words of Terence his own: 

Homo sum: nil humani alienum me puto ; but all this in a high and 


noble sense, and for Christ and his Church. 
J. H. GILMORE. 
University of Rochester, March 7, 1888. 


THE PREACHER SHOULD STUDY THE EFFECT OF 
HIS OWN PREACHING. 


On a certain Sunday a pastor went into his Sunday school after the 
morning service, and finding an adult class without a teacher, he offered 
to fill the place for that occasion. The lesson had already been treated 
in the sermon just delivered, and it naturally followed that the sermon 
itself came under discussion by the class. The preacher invited a frank 
and full expression of opinion as to the morning discourse. The result 
startled him—dismayed him. 

For it appeared that not only had he been in many cases misunder- 
stood in his statements, but impressions had been received exactly con- 
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trary to his intention. He was credited with saying just what he did 
not mean to say—witholding what he did not profess or believe. 

So great was his discomfiture that he at first resolved never again to 
expose himself to such a painful surprise. But reflection assured him 
that this would not mend matters. Duty and interest urged him to 
meet the problem boldly and solve it honestly. 

So he repeated the experiment on the next Sunday and soon made 
it a regular practice to use the morning sermon as a theme for Sunday 
school discussion. The results were of the utmost importance to him- 
self and his ministry. His eyes were opened to defects and failures in 
his preaching which would have been unknown to him otherwise. He 
learned how far astray he had often gone from the real needs of his 
people. He discovered the difference that often lay between his own 
apprehension of a truth and that presentation of it which others would 
accept. He saw that what was perfectly clear to him might be equally 
dark to his hearers. This taught him that success as a public teacher 
depended on his ability, not so much to see and state truth for himself, 
as to adapt it to other minds and hearts. 

The result was to revolutionize his preaching. He was forced out of 
his study to become an observer of life—a student of men and man- 
ners _ Instead of the homiletic model of the books, he was constrained 
to adjust himself to vital situations and take for his standard personal 
effectiveness. He became, in short, less of an elaborate sermonizer, 
but far more of a popular preacher. 

Not that he neglected his literary or scholastic culture, but he no 
longer depended on them for pulpit preparation so exclusively as he had 
done. 

The following observations are the result of his experience in this 
new system of regulating his preaching by its observed effect on the 
auditors. 

Out of any one hundred persons in an average audience, the preacher 
may be sure that not one will receive his sermon just as he gives it; 
not one. That is, no hearer will find in it a// that he puts there. 

Out of any one hundred, not more than five will follow his discourse 
from first to last, and grasp its argument, its unity as a whole. Indeed, 
he will be very fortunate if as many as five do that. 

Out of any one hundred, the preacher may be sure that not more 
than ten will do justice to all his best thoughts, and fully appreciate the 
heart of the discourse. 

What, then, will the ninety per cent. receive? As a rule, all of 
them will respond to the anecdotes, bright figures, poetic quotations 
and bold effects of the sermon. But in general, the hearers will uncon- 
sciously select those parts or points of the discourse which coincide 
with their own opinions, suit their case and fill their needs. It is safe 
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to say that the average hearer retains only that portion of a sermon 
which his individuality of character or life appropriates. This may be 
a large or a small part of the discourse, but it is usually only a part. 

I am persuded that the foregoing testimony from a working pastor’s 
life is entitled to credence and consideration. The average preacher 
probably knows very little about the actual impressions made by his 
preaching. Some friend may occasionally assure him of a success, or 
some critic of a failure. But, as to the work he is really doing in his 
pulpit, he may be, and often is, entirely ignorant. His sermons are 
born of his own experience; they present Divine truth as seen through 
the medium of his own nature and needs; they convince and pursuade 
himself, and he is satisfied. And yet he may be, for this very reason, 
talking far above or away from his audience; he may be coming short 
of their case and not satisfying any one ofthem. But ofall this he knows 
nothing. How can he know it? And just there is the secret of many a 
failure in the pulpit. Learned, eloquent and edifying discourses are 
often wasted and their authors discredited because of this neglect of the 
personal equation. They do not take into the account that parallax of 
truth which always results from the diverse positions of various minds. 
What is plain to one may be obscure toanother. Even the same words 
may convey different meanings to the speaker and the hearer. 

Is not the public instructor bound to conform to this law of nature? 
He must do so or fail in his office. A given sermon reaches an auditor 
through the medium of his prepossessions ; it is shaped by his habits of 
thought, and colored by his temperament, on its way to his soul. These 
many media may refract and alter the truth greatly by the time the 
hearer has fairly grasped it, so that he receives it at last in a very differ- 
ent form from that in which it left the preacher’s lips. Thus it comes to 
pass that a sermon may sometimes not only fail of its own intention, 
but may accomplish the exact opposite. 

It will be urged that no advocate of the truth can possibly put him- 
self in the place of each one of his audience so as to shape his thoughts 
to their minds and speak in their own vernacular. 

True; but he can always bear this caution in heart and try to ad- 
just himself to his hearers rather than his hearers to himself. He can 
study men more, and books less. He can so associate with his people 
as to become measurably identified with their needs and natures. 

This he must do if he would really serve them. By consulting their 
case before preparing to preach; by keeping it in mind as he pre- 
pares and as he preaches; and by following up his discourse to discover 
its effect, he can soon get into such sympathy with his audience as that 
not a word shall fall to the ground. He will sustain to them the vital 
relation of the sky to the earth, returning to them in showers what he 
has received from them in vapor. 
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So doing, he will deserve that most emphatic eulogy ever bestowed 
by the pew upon the pulpit: How hear we every man in the tongue 
wherein we were born ? 

C. J. BALDWIN. 
Granville, O. 


THE TRUE MEANING OF MATTHEW III:16. 


It is a singular fact that the gifted Tyndale, in his English trans- 
lation of the New Testament from the Greek original, in A. D., 
1526, gave the true rendering of the verb a@vé37 in Mat. 3:15, and 
that he was followed in this by his immediate successors; while Arch- 
bishop Parker and his associates, in ‘‘ the Bishops’ Bible,” first printed 
in 1568, and the learned revisers who prepared the King James version, 
first printed in 1611, ‘‘ went” off on another track. By thus going off 
from Tyndale’s rendering, they misled their readers on some points re- 
lating to Jesus’ baptism, and have continued to mislead them even to 
the present day. He translated the word, ‘‘ came up ;” and, according 
to Bagster’s English Hexapla, Crammer, the Genevan, and the Rhemish 
translators from the Latin Vulgate, were all satisfied to follow in his 
footsteps. But Archbishop Parker and his associates, and the King 
James revisers, for some reason, reversed the sense of 4vé37 and the 
standpoint of the writer, and said: ‘‘ Jesus, when he was baptized, went 
up straightway out of the water.” 

. This rendering naturally conveys the idea, that, after his baptism, 
Jesus ‘‘ went up straightway out of the water” to the dan of the Jor- 
dan; and ¢here he saw the heavens opened and the Spirit descend. 
Such seems to have been the idea of both these bodies of revisers; and 
in accordance with this idea they translated avé3, azé ‘* went up 
out of;” although 47é means from, away from. 

In revising ‘‘the Bishops’ Bible,” the first rule under which the 
King James revisers are said to have acted, was: ‘‘ The ordinary Bible 
read in the church, commonly called the Bishops’ Bible, is to be fol- 
lowed, and as /ittle altered as the original will permit.” And the last 
rule was: ‘‘ These translations are to be used when they agree better 
with the text than the Bishops’ Bible, viz.: 1. 7yadale’s, 2. Matthew’s, 
3. Coverdale’s, 4. Whitchurch’s [z. ¢., Cranmer’s], 5. the Geneva.” 
These two rules of action seem to prove that the views of the King 
James revisers as to the meaning of the first part of Mat. 3:16, coincided 
with the views of those who issued the Bishops’ Bible. 

But in the vivid narratives of the New Testament, the writer is sup- 
posed to be an interested observer, standing mentally on the surface of 
the earth and seeing the object he describes come up into view out of 
the water, or out of the land. And so graphic is t 1e description, thathe 
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takes the interested reader back to the scene, and makes him also men- 
tally see the rising object come up into view. To this conceived and 
natural position of the intelligent writer, the King James revisers con- 
formed their rendering of the two following passages: ‘‘Take up the 
fish that first cometh up,” tov avaBdvra xpérov ixbiv, Mat. 17:27. ‘1 
beheld another beast coming up,” %piov avaBaivov, *‘ out of the earth.” 
Rev. 13:11. The same translation should have been given in verse 1, 
as the Canterbury or Anglo-American revisers have it: ‘‘I saw a 
beast coming up,” 9piov avaBaivor, ‘* out of the sea ;” instead of *‘ rise 
u .*? 

' In the two other passages narrating a baptism, the King James re- 
visers used the right verb to describe what took place after the baptism. 
‘* He baptized him. And when they were come up,” rather as the Can- 
terbury revisers give it, ‘‘came up,” avéSyoav ix, ** out of the water.” 
Acts 8:38, 39. ‘‘ And straightway coming up,” 4vaSaivey az, as their 
Robert Stephens’ text read, and as the Textus Receptus (Received or 
common Greek Text) reads, ‘‘ out of the water, he saw the heavens 
opened.” Mark 1:10. 

But here a second point of interest arises, that has been overlooked. 
An important difference is to be noted in the meaning of another word 
in these two passages, as shown by the context—the word ‘‘ water.” In 
Acts 8:38,39, both Philip and the eunuch ‘‘ went down into the water,” 
and after the baptism ‘‘ they came up out of the water” to the land on 
that water’s edge. In this passage the word ‘‘ water” indisputably 
means the dody of water in which the baptism took place. ‘*‘ They came 
unto a certain water (éxi te idwp); and the eunuch saith: Behold, 
here is water; what doth hinder me to be baptized?” Verse 36. ‘‘ And 
they both went down into the wafer, both Philip and the eunuch; and 
he baptized him. And when they came up out of the water, avéByoav 
éx tov bdaroc, the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip; and the eu- 
nuch saw him no more, for he went on his way rejoicing.” 

But in Mark 1:9,10, the dody of water is separately named, ‘‘ the 
Jordan” (tov *Topdavyv); and ‘* the water,” tov idatoc, is the element 
in which Jesus is baptized. ‘‘ Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee, 
and was baptized of John in,” Canterbury revisers, margin, ‘‘ Greek, 
into,” eic, **the Jordan. And straightway coming up out of the 
waiter,” éx rob idaroc, with the uncial codices ~ B D L, 33 69 and 
thirteen other cursives, the Gothic and Armenian versions, the Latin 
Itala and Vulgate ‘‘ de aqua,” as in Acts 8:39, and the critical editors, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, and Westcott and Hort, 
Griesbach also strongly approving, ‘‘ he saw the heavens rent asunder, 
and the Spirit as a dove descending upon him.” Following the Greek 
text of Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, and Westcott and 
Hort, we have: ‘‘ And he was immersed into the Jordan by John. And 
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coming immediately up out of the water,” the element into which he 
was immersed or dipped, ‘‘ he saw the heavens rent asunder,” etc. 

In this act of ‘‘ fulfilling all righteousness ” (Matt. 3: 15) Jesus does 
not have to wait for the approval of the Holy Spirit till he can go up the 
bed of the Jordan to its bank; but having been ‘‘ immersed into the 
Jordan,” as he rises immediately ‘‘ out of the water,” opens his eyes 
and stands firmly on his feet, he sees the heavens parted, or rend 
asunder, and the Spirit as a dove descending upon him. 

And this visible descent of the Holy Spirit occurring while both 
Jesus and John, as two favored and sufficient witnesses of it, had been 
faithfully doing their duty, and were standing together in the river Jor- 
dan apart from the people on the shore, fully accounts for John’s con- 
fident and decided testimony as recorded by the evangelist John, 
chapter 1, verses 32-34. ‘‘And John bore witness, saying: ‘1 have be- 
held the Spirit descending, as a dove, out of heaven; and it abode upon 
him. And I («@y) did not know him; but He that sent me to baptize 
in water—He said to me: Upon whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit 
descending and abiding upon him, this is (oiré¢ éorw) he that baptizeth 
in the Holy Spirit. And I have seen, and have borne witness, that this 
is (ovTd¢ éorev) the Son of God.’” 

So in the parallel passage describing Jesus’ baptism, Matt. 3: 16, 
we should read: ‘‘ Came up from the water.”” And here also the dody 
of water, separately named in the context, is ‘‘ the Jordan,” tov "lopdavm, 
verse 13, or ‘‘the river Jordan,” 1 "lopdavy toraud, verse 6, with 
& B C* M 4, 1 33 and thirty other cursives, the Sahidic, Coptic, all 
the four Syriac, the A2thiopic and the Armenian versions, Origen and 
others, and as given by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, 
and Westcott and Hort. And the e/ement in which Jesus is baptized 
and out of which he rises, so far as the circumstances demand and per- 
mit, is ‘‘ the water”? named in the text itself. As he is zmmerged into 
the water, he must also emerge from or out of it. Barriofeic dé 6 ’Inoove 
cific avéBy axd tov ddatog, * And having been immersed, Jesus came 
immediately up from the water; and lo, the heavens were opened, and 
he [and John] saw the Spirit of God descending as if (ce/) a’ dove, 
and coming upon him.” Here the Bishops’ Bible and the Genevan 
read, ‘‘and [John] saw.” This was an error in translation, which the 
King James revisers corrected. 

In this narrative by Matthew we again see Jesus, after being im- 
mersed, rise from the water, the element in which he has been im- 
mersed, and stand on his feet in the river Jordan by the side of John, 
with the consciousness of having done the duty which he considered of 
such importance that he traveled seventy miles on purpose to do it, 
And being now ina position to look upward, he sees the heaves opened, 
and the Holy Spirit giving His approval by descending ‘‘in a bodily 
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form ” (Luke 3: 22), as if a dove, and coming upon him. And not 
only this, but ‘‘ lo, a voice out of the heavens,” from the Father, 
‘* saying: ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.’” 
Verse 17. 

In harmony with this experience of Jesus as our pattern of intelli- 
gent and loyal obedience, how often has the conscientious and faithful 
believer, immediately after being buried with Christ in baptism and 
raised with Him to walk in newness of life, felt a sweet and joyful con- 
sciousness of the approval of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, in his 
having searched after the will and thus obediently followed the example 
of his divine Redeemer ! 


C. W. WATERHOUSE. 
Lakewood, N. J. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE HOMILETIC TREATMEMT 
OF JOEL. 


(Concluded. ) 


V. Joel 2: 28-32. Theme: Salvation and retribution two phases 
of the same great work. 


1. Redemption a monument to the power and grace of God. Faith, 
love, etc., a fruit of the Spirit. 

2. The spiritual discern allthings. The Lord’s people are prophets. 
Num. 11: 29. There is a vision of faith and a spiritual sense by which 
the realities of eternity are known. Both are wakened into life by the 
Holy Spirit. 

3. The Holy Spirit poured out. It was to occur after the giving of 
the teacher in righteousness. The fulfillment of the promise began on 
Pentecost, but continues yet. (a.) Not by change of place, but by 
manifestation in power. I. Cor. 2:4. (6.) On all flesh, he touches 
every and all human life. No villainy so deep, no brutality so shock- 
ing, no wickedness so widespread, as would have been without the 
Spirit’s universal presence in power. All are not, however, regen- 
erated. The evidence that any are born again is found in their re- 
pentance. 

Rem. 1. No measure of God’s giving except man’s capacity for re- 
ceiving. 

Rem. 2. If born again, the Spirit is not only poured out upon the 
sinner, but poured within him also. 

4. They who quench the Spirit must suffer. God sends his Spirit 
in love, but men do despite unto the Spirit of grace. If they harden 
their hearts like Pharoah, they must suffer as did he. Divine judg- 
ments are much alike. -(a.) In aim. That aim is the vindication of 
righteousness. Therefore, he brings retribution upon persistent wrong- 
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doers. (4.) In method. Historic judgments on Sodom, Gomorrah 
and Egypt have supplied imagery to succeeding prediction. Judgments 
yet to come are set forth in imagery description of these well-known 
visitations of divine wrath. These words (2 : 30-31) apply to all scenes 
of carnage, conflagration and war. In all such experiences the warning 
of the prophet is fulfilled ; and these again are types and precursors of 
greater judgments on the ungodly at the end. (c.) Ineffect. Viz.: 
The rescue of his own, accomplished in the overthrow of their 
enemies. 
Rem. They who escape must call on the name of the Lord. 


VI. Joel 3: 1-8. Theme: Zhe recompense of the ungodly. 


1. Vengeance belongeth unto God. He says: ‘I will gather,” 
**T will accuse,” ‘‘ Jehovah judgeth.” He makes the cause of the op- 
pressed his own. 

2. The way of ungodliness in every age. (a.) Misuse of God’s 
wealth for base and impious uses (vs. 5). (d.) Traffic in virtue and 
human souls. Cast lots for God’s people; give a boy for a harlot and 
sell a girl for wine. (c.) Resentment of all interference in their wicked 
courses (vs. 4). Ill.: Murder of Rev. G. C. Haddock. 

3. Methods of God’s recompense. (a.) Will arouse and strengthen 
the victims of these wrongs. Illinois women have suffered most from 
the woes of intemperance. So God has raised up the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union as an agency for the suppression of the liquor 
traffic. (d.) Their resentment shall overreach and return upon their 
own head. Haddock’s death closed more saloons than his most strenu- 
ous efforts while living. Haman is hanged on the gallows he built for 
Mordecai. (c.) Their own families shall suffer abasement and dishonor 
as they have caused others to do. 


VII. Joel 3: 9-16. Theme: The ultimate suppression of wicked men. 


1. The enemies of God symmoned to a final contest. (a.) Let war 
be sanctified. Let it be regarded as a contest between Jehovah and all 
else that takes His place in the hearts of the wicked. (4.) Let them 
bring forth their mightiest agencies for aggression and defense. (c.) 
Let them utilize every resource. Beating plowshares intoswords. (d.) 
Let them encourage one another in boasting. (¢.) Let their number be 
never so great. 

2. It is the moment of judgment. 

They came to fight against God, but God uses the opportunity for 
final judgment. (a.) Their wickedness is at length ripe. (4.) They are 
cut down like grain in harvest. . (c.) They are crushed like grapes in the 
wine-press. 

Rem. 1. The Lord sits for judgment. His victory is easy. He 
utters His voice only. To His enemies it is like the roaring of a lion. 
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Rem. 2. There is no terror for His people. He is to them a refuge 
and a strong-hold. 


VIII. Joel 3: 17-21. Theme: God revealed in His church. 


1. The purposes of God regarding the church. 

This part of the prophecy is Messionic. Jerusalem is the city of 
God—the Kingdom of redemption. (a.) The church is to be in chara- 
terasin name. ‘‘ Holy,” ‘is the foundation of peace.” (4.) Is to be 
relieved of corrupting associations. Strangers cease to pass through her, 
and her enemies are a desolation. 

2. God revealed in His gracious bestowments upon the church and 
through her. (a.) The mountains drop wine. By nature men like 
Saul are rugged mountains. Upon them the doctrine of Christ distils 
like dew and drops like rain, ‘They then yield the sweet wine of Chris- 
tian kindness. (4.) The hills flow with milk. By nature some men 
like barren hills. They are scorched with passion and reflect lust- 
ful heats back upon the atmosphere. Under the influence of grace 
they abound in good works. (¢.) Brooks of water. By nature every 
soul a dry water-course. God pours into them, as skies into brooks, 
floods of water. (d.) The temple fountain. Underneath the temple 
was a fountain of ever-flowing water. Across the Jordan was the valley 
of acacias. The latter is imagery for the arid wastes of our sinful mor- 
tality. The house of God is the Church of Christ (Tim, 3:15), a per- 
ennial stream of gracious refreshing flows ever forth from the church, 
watering the desert spots of the world’s life. 

3. Itis seen that God dwells in Zion. 

The divine constitution of the church is thus made clear. As dwell- 
ing in the church God ensures the justification of all believers and de- 
termines the perpetual continuance of her beatific state. 

L. D. TEMPLE. 
New York. 
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VIII. 
REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
1. EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


Job and Solomon; or, The Wisdom of the Old Testament. By the Rev. 
T. K, CHeyne, M.A., D.D. Oriel Professor of Interpretation at Oxford, 
Canon of Rochester. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1887. 


This work is of the nature of an ‘Introduction’ to Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiasticus and Ecclesiastes. It deals more with the course of 
thought in the several books, and especially in Job and Ecclesiastes, 
than with the questions which are purely philological, and it is intended 
for a wider class of readers than scholars. Professor Cheyne is one of 
the most prominent English representatives of the Kuenen-Wellhausen 
school of Biblical criticism, and this book is written for the purpose of 
commending the general results of that criticism. The tone and style 
are softer than in the works of the leaders, but the gain in mildness is 
accompanied with a corresponding loss of strength. Kuenenand Well- 
hausen write from a vigorous conviction; they reach positive results 
and state them in ringing sentences, and believe themselves masters of 
the field. They laugh at the possibility of imagining any parts of the 
Old Testament to be directly inspired by God, as they see no miracle 
or inspiration by God in the New Testament, and they are not at all 
afraid to say so. rrofessor Cheyne states his points in a halfapologetic, 
tentative way, and, while suggesting, does not declare the full results of 
his leaders. If one wishes to see what a mild form of this criticism 
makes of Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, this work will answer his 
purpose remarkably well. 

Professor Cheyne teaches that these books are a congeries of frag- 
ments put together by the hands of editors, and they are all of a late 
date, Job about the Exile, Proverbs about the time of Josiah, Ecclesi- 
astes in the last century of the Persianrule. ‘‘It is indeed a pure hypo- 
thesis that any Solomonic element survives in the Book of Proverbs. I 
doubt not that many bright and witty sayings of Solomon came into 
circulation, and some of them might conceivably have been gathered up 
and included in the anthologies [7. ¢., the variouscollections of Proverbs]. 
But have we any adequate means of deciding which these are?” p. 165. 
The author’s view of the era of Job is founded upon such considerations 
as the following : 

‘¢ The very idea of wise men meeting together to discuss deev problems is 
an anachronism in a patriarchal narrative, and (like the religious position of the 
speeches in general) irresistibly suggests the post-Solomonic period. The Job 
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of the colloquies is a travelled citizen of the world at an advanced period of his- 
tory; indeed he now and then seems expressly to admit this (xxiv. 12, xxix. 7.) 
It is therefore needless to discuss the theory which assigns the book to the Mo- 
saic or pre-Mosaic age—a theory which is a relic of the cold, literal, unsympa- 
thetic method of the critics of the last two centuries.” ‘* We may infer with 
certainty that the book was written subsequently to the ‘ deportation ’ of Israel, 
or of Judah, or at the very least of some neighboring people. For the uproot- 
ing of whole peoples from their original homes was peculiar to the Assyrian 


policy.” pp. 72, 73- 


The late date of Job is also indicated by the use of mythology (p. 
78), by its angelology (p. 82), and by its close relation to later Arabic 
thought. Allusions to commerce and luxury are also evidences of late 
date in Job and Proverbs. These cover all the positive proofs of date 
adduced by the author which I have been able to find, besides the com- 
parisons of style, which change with the eye that beholds them. The 
treatment of the course of thought in the books is absolutely dependent 
upon this conception by our author of the state of society and the late- 
ness of date. If this conception is proved wrong it will be needless to 
discuss his view of the course of thought. 

What astounds one most in these critics who profess to be in ad- 
vance and to lead us to new and large conceptions of Biblical criticism 
is their narrowness of sphere and ignorance as to the progress of cog- 
nate branches of learning. Professor Cheyne is a scholar; he has done 
some hard work in Hebrew, and is acquainted with the leading lan- 
guages of modern Europe. He ought therefore to be well informed as 
to the principal publications of the present day on the main subject of 
his book. But with him, as with the leaders of his school on the Con- 
tinent, the sciences of Egyptology and Assyriology are almost ignored. 
No one would ever imagine from anything in Professor Chéyne’s ‘‘ Job 
and Solomon ” that over and over again it has been stated by the his- 
torians of Egypt of the best class that the oldest book in the world now 
extant, ante-dating the time of Moses by at least a thousand years, is a 
full and rounded treatise of precisely the same nature as the Book of 
Proverbs. Maspero and Renouf have treated it at some length, Chabas, 
Lauth, Brugsch, Diimichen, Virey, have translated it in part or in 
whole. De Rougé and Naville have spoken of it in high terms. The 
morality inculcated in this treatise, ‘‘ The Precepts of Ptah-hotep,” is 
of the highest order; the state is well ordered, law is supreme, and the 
religion is quite as high and pure as the Kuenen school of critics grant 
to the Jews in the eighth centurv, B. C. Why are we treated to com- 
parisons with Jewish and Arabic writers 1,500 years after the Exile, 
while not a word is said about this Egyptian writer of more than 1,500 
years before the Exile? Is Professor Cheyne ignorant of this treatise ? 
Ifhe is, then he is twenty years behind the times on his own chosen 
subject, for the very basis of his book is destroyed by this old Egyptian 
work, published and translated more than twenty years ago. He must 
either prove against all Egyptologists that the ‘‘ Precepts of Ptah- 
hotep” are later than the Exile, or he must allow these ‘‘ Precepts” 
their full worth in age and in comparison with the Proverbs of Solomon. 

But if Professor Cheyne missed that oldest collection of proverbs, 
he certainly should not be ignorant of another and larger collection of 
the same date as Solomon, the ‘‘ Precepts of Ani.” These have been 
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translated and commented on by Chabas at great length, and have been 
before the public of scholars for more than ten years. 

Here, again, the morality is of the highest order, and there is not 
the first word intimating a beliefin polytheism, but God is made the 
source of all moral teaching and the rewarder of those who obey his 
will. Society is in a high state of civilization, monogamy is the rule, 
and purity, chastity, gentleness, integrity of thought and deed are in- 
culcated. All Professor Cheyne’s arguments for the late date of the 
Book of Proverbs evaporate at once on comparison with the ‘‘ Precepts 
of Ani.” The book of Ani is a fact of the utmost importance in deter- 
mining the history of the proverbial literature of the world, and especi- 
ally of Israel; and yet this most important fact is absolutely ignored by 
this critic. What kind of science is that which makes its inductions 
and formulates its last synthesis without taking into account the most 
important fact in its sphere? 

Seven years ago the pyramid of Unas, IVth dynasty, was opened, 
and its inside walls were found covered with inscriptions. That fact 
shook into ruins all the labored proof of Egyptologists as to the devel- 
opment of the religious ideas of the Egyptians; and they were quick to 
acknowledge it, for all that they had claimed as the slow growth of mil- 
lenniums, was found displayed at length on those walls—the horizon of 
history. The Zeitschrift fiir Aeg. Sprache, the Recueil des Travaux, 
have made these facts known for years. But ‘‘ Modern Criticism” 
takes no note of such stormy contradictions of its main reliance, looks 
the other way and spinsits own web out of its private conception of 
what history ought to be; and, if Egyptian and Assyrian monuments 
deny that conception of history, they ignore the monuments and pro- 
ceed. But, after all, ‘‘It is certian,” as Renout says, ‘‘that at least 
3,000 years before Christ, there was in Egypt a powerful and elabor- 
ately organized monarchy enjoying a material civilization, in many re- 
spects not inferior to that of Europe in the last [¢. ¢., XVIIIth] century.” 
With this all the masters of Egyptology agree. At that early time art 
had carved the sphinx, built the pyramids, made the hard diorite to 
live in portrait statues, covered Egypt with splendid temples. Litera- 
ture was so large and important that libraries were formed and guarded 
with care. Poetry was cultivated to a high degree; even the ‘‘ Pre- 
cepts of Ptah-hotep ” are written in parallelisms precisely similar to the 
Proverbs of Solomon. Mythology and angelology run riot over the in- 
terior walls of the pyramid of Unas, and make Professor Cheyne’s 
proofs from mythology and angelology, for a late date of Job, look very 
ragged—like Rip Van Winkle, for instance, who had been sleeping 
while the world progressed in discovery and knowledge. 

Professor Cheyne’s statement that the council of wise men to dis- 
cuss deep problems is proof of a late date, is contradicted by both the 
‘* Precepts of Ptah-hotep,” 3,000 years B. C., and the ‘‘ Precepts of 
. Ani,” about 1,000 B. C., which mention just such conferences. The 
monotheism of Job and Proverbs (pp. 74, 130) is adduced as proof that 
both books were composed long after Solomon; but the ‘‘ Precepts of 
Ani,” 1,000 B. C., are purely monotheistic, and the ‘‘ Precepts of Ptah- 
hotep ” are strangely near a pure monotheism. Ought not ‘‘ Modern 
Criticism ” to take some account of the establishment of monotheism as 
the State religion in Egypt about 1,500-1,300 B, C., as all Egyptolo- 
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gists agree on that point, instead of assuming that monotheism was 
*‘the creation of the Hebrew prophets,” basing its proof on this utter 
assumption and ignoring the great mass of literature on that subject? 
Can the accord of texts and monuments and pre-eminent Egyptian 
scholars, of all shades of opinion on other matters, be safely ignored 
by critics who reiterate to us that their only aim is the whole truth 
about the Bible? Professor Cheyne once quotes Brugsch ( Religion und 
Mythologie der alten Aegypter) to take out one saying of Ptah-hotep; 
why, then, as he knows the book, has he passed over in absolute silence 
Brugsch’s ten pages of proof texts on Egyptian monotheism (pp. 90-99) ? 
And why has he no word of acknowledgment or of reply to the similar 
abundant and calm statements of De Rougé, Chabas, Mariette, Gré- 
baut, Maspero, Ebers, Lauth, Renouf, Pierret, Lieblein, Erman, Len- 
ormant, Meyer, Tiele et al.? Tiele, the colleague of Kuenen at Ley- 
den, tells us that before the era of the Exodus, ‘‘the Egyptian spirit 
becomes more and more conscious of power to rise to the purest concep- 
tion of deity as an invisible spiritual being, and of ability to perceive 
under the innumerable forms the one and only God whose names 
merely were many and diverse.” But ‘‘the most advanced criticism ” 
of the Bible ignores these facts, and, by its own intuition puts the crea- 
tion of monotheism 700 years later. Who are most deserving of being 
heard, the scholars who bring forth numerous proofs from all kinds of 
monuments and leave the reader to judge calmly for himself, or the 
critics who have no proofs but their own assertions? We say that in 
presence of the vast original literature of Egypt and of Babylonia now 
extant, and of the indefatigable scientific work done upon it by the most 
competent hands, no ‘‘ higher critical” work on the Bible is worth the 
paper it is printed upon if it does not wisely and thoroughly use this 
new world of literature and of history, and range itself with its well 
attested grand results. 

When the best results of these new sciences have been told over 
and over again by German, French, Italian, Dutch, English scholars; 
when it is as certain as the pyramids that Syria (Palestine) before the 
Exodus was an outlying Egyptian province, even exceeding Egypt in 
some forms of civilization, and equalling Egypt in all; the emporium of 
the world’s commerce (see Maspero, Erman, Meyer); and, during the 
reigns of David and Solomon, attaining the acme of its wealth by rea- 
son of this commerce; we can do no less than place beside these facts the 
repeated (pp. 132, 165) suggestion by our critic that Solomon did not 
write; that ‘‘ the Assyrians were incomparably more civilized than the 
'sraelites ;” and that other marvellous statement, ‘‘the uprooting of 
whole peoples,from their original homes was peculiar to the Assyrian 

olicy.” 
7 That being ‘‘a travelled citizen of the world” is not proof of a late 
date, we need only quote Maspero: ‘*‘ The common idea of the immo- 
bility of ancient nations [2. ¢., before the Exodus], and especially of the 
Egyptians, is very false. Far from being stay-at-homes, the men ot 
these ancient days loved to travel as much and perhaps more than our 
contemporaries.” 

We believe in leaving the field of criticism perfectly free. We ask 
no favors in behalf of our view of the Bible as the word of the living 
God. But even taking the Bible, as the most extreme critics tell it is, 


® 
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one of the oldest monuments of literature in the world, we hold that 
those who profess to teach us about its original composition should not 
come before us either ignorant of, or ignoring the main factors of the 
problem, and assure us it is night, when any man, that opens his eyes, 


can see the sun in the heavens. 
HOWARD OSGOOD. 


Commentary on the Psalms. Vol. I, By Prot. FRaNz Devirzscn, D.D., 
of Leipzig. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


This is the first of three volumes on the Psalms by this distin- 
guished author. It is translated from the latest edition, and is specially 
revised by himself. Volume I. is translated by the Rev. David Eaton, 
M. A., and Rev. James E. Duguid. We are told in the editor’s preface 
that this translation has been made from an interleaved copy of the 
author’s last edition ; we are thus assured that it contains the results of 
his latest and ripest thinking. Most of the translation has been made 
by Mr. Eaton. The author, in his preface, tells us that the third edi- 
tion was published in 1873, and that this fourth edition is the fruit of 
nine years of occasional labor and special studies, undertaken since 
the winter of 1882-83, with reference to the preparation of this vol- 
ume. No portion of the Word of God has been more generally and 
more successfully commented upon than the Book of Psalms. No part 
will perhaps better repay the careful student and the experienced 
homilist than these same Psalms. No book of songs in the whole 
world is so widely read, and none so tenderly loved as the Psalter. 
These glowing lyrics will sing themselves through the world so long as 
time shall last. Each of the great Commentaries may be profitably 
studied, according to the thought and purpose which the student has 
in mind. Mr. Spurgeon’s great work, Zhe Treasury of David, gleans 
in almost every field and language throughout the world ; he has brought 
glittering jewels from almost every mine under heaven. In some respects 
no volume can be published for generations to come which will surpass 
in several practical features the usefulness and excellence of this unique 
production. All students of the Psalter will gratefully recognize their 
indebtedness to the poetic fervor, diligent labor and profound reverence 
everywhere seen in the pages of Zhe Treasury of David. The vol- 
umes on the Psalms, by J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D., fill a place 
which could not be made vacant without serious loss to students and 
preachers. Dr. Perowne has thrown the glamour of his own poetic 
imagination over many of these Psalms, giving them additional beauty, 
and he strikes again the lyrical note of their original music. He makes 
us hear again, as he is commenting on the twenty-fourth Psalm, the 
grand choral hymn composed and sung when the ark was removed 
from the house of Obed-Edom to the city of David on Mount Zion. 
Again we see the procession of gladness and triumph. Perowne is 
scholarly in dealing with the verbal details of interpretation, and he 
gives in his introduction to each Psalm charming descriptions of its 
setting. In this latter respect he has had few superiors among com- 
mentators on this portion of God’s Word. Alexander, in his Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, has made us all his debtors. True, his book 
owed its origin to Hengstenberg’s Commentary on the Psalms. Starting 
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out with the idea of making that work more useful by abridgments and 
by other adaptations to the English reader, he found himself preparing 
a new Commentary, of which Hengstenberg’s was simply the basis. 
We might name many other commentators who have rendered excellent 
service in unfolding the meaning, in revealing the beauty and in illus- 
trating the glory of the Psalter. But we are quite sure that all scholars 
will be ready to admit that Professor Delitzsch has given us one of the 
most complete and trustworthy Commentaries on the Psalms that has 
ever been written. In this last work he has availed himself of all the 
later results of Hebrew philology. He is recognized as the Nestor of 
German theologians and scholars, and his work is distinguished by 
patient labor quite as much as by his varied erudition and brilliant 
genius. His introduction is worthy of careful study; for its sake alone 
one might well secure the entire volume. It consists of ten chapters, 
discussing such important topics as: The Position of the Psalter 
Among the Hagiographa; Names of the Psalter; The History of 
Psalm Composition ; Origin of the Collection of the Psalms; Arrange- 
ment and Titles; The Strophe-System of the Psalms; Temple Music 
and Psalmody; The Versions of the Psalms; History of the Exposition 
of the Psalms; and Preliminary Theological Considerations. The 
mere mention of these titles indicates the wide range of disputations 
found in this introduction. It points out and carefully discusses topics 
essential to a proper understanding of the Psalter. The book is 
learned. Occasionally there is found in it a line containing no words 
except those in Greek or Hebrew. These lines, however, are usually 
practically parenthetical, and if one does not understand either Greek 
or Hebrew he can still approximate the sense as he reads the page. 
The references to the bibliography of the subject are numerous, accu- 
rate and learned, and the description, analysis and arrangement of 
some of the Psalms are practically a commentary of great value. Of 
these statements one will find a good illustration by turning to what is 
said of the twenty-second Psalm, which Mr. Spurgeon describes as the 
‘* Psalm of the Cross.”” ‘he explanation here given of that Psalm will 
enable one to catch its spirit and breathe its very atmosphere. Similar 
remarks as to the helpfulness of arrangement might be made regarding 
the twenty-fourth Psalm, as well as of other Psalms found in this first 
volume. It is fair to assume that the remaining two volumes will be of 
equal worth with this first. They all belong to the Foreign Biblical 
Library Series. In giving this series an American dress the publishers 
are conferring a great favor upon the ministry and laity in all our 
churches. The series is edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M. A., 
editor of the Expositor. The publishers have done their part of the 
work well, and this was certainly a great task. References to foreign 
works and in various languages are so numerous that even if such a 
volume should contain an occasional slip, the marvel would be rather 
at the general accuracy than at the occasional failure. We heartily 
commend this volume. It is certainly a marvel of learning, and yet 
the devoutness of its spirit fully equals the extent of its scholarship. 


R. S. MACARTHUR. 
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The Holy Bible, according to the authorized version (A.D., 1611). With an 
explanatory and critical commentary, and a revision of the translation, by 
clergy of the Anglican Church. Apocrypha. Edited by HENRY WAcE, 
D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, etc. Intwo volumes. London: John 
Murray, 1888. 


These two octavo volumes will be recognized from the title page as 
an addition to the Speaker's Commentary, issued in this country under 
the title Bible Commentary. According to the brief preface: ‘‘ The 
plan and principles of the Sfeaker’s Commentary have been as far as 
possible adhered to; and it is hoped that these volumes will afford the 
latest information which modern learning has supplied on the subject of 
the Apocryphal books.” 

When Mr. James Russell Lowell alluded in a recent political ad- 
dress to ‘‘ the cynical pessimist of Ecclesiasticus,” most of his hearers, it 
is probable, thought vaguely of the book Ecclesiastes, or else considered 
the allusion too remotely ecclesiastical for them to trace. Many readers 
have encountered a similar difficulty in verifying the abbreviated refer- 
ence ‘‘ Ecclus.,” which still remains, a relic from a former era, in the 
margin of many an English Bible that does not contain the book 
referred to. In Anglican readers the ignorance would be less excus- 
able. But even among them it would be few who had read for them- 
selves the Maccabean story of Heliodorus that Raphael’s fresco has 
made familiar, or could trace back the oft-heard quotation ‘‘ A Daniel 
come to judgment” from Shakespeare to its ‘‘ apocryphal” original. 
Still fewer are aware that the opening stanza of Bernard of Clairvaux’s 
beautiful hymn, 

** Jesus, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills my breast,” 


is an adaptation from a passage of Ecclesiasticus in praise of Heavenly 
Wisdom, or that the parallelisms with this same book to be found in the 
Epistle of James are nearly as numerous as those with the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

The long-standing title ‘‘ Apocrypha ot the Old Testament ” will 
probably always remain ; the more necessary is it to emphasize the fact 
that these books really belong to the New Testament period. That 
period, properly speaking, covers nearly three centuries; it may be 
taken as beginning with the Maccabean revolt, and the heroic period of 
Jewish independence, while its close is definitely marked by the death 
of the Apostle John, which ended the apostolic era. The present com- 
mentary is therefore chiefly valuable to the New Testament student. 
Good Anglicans are mindful, according to the Sixth Article, not to 
‘*apply them to establish any doctrine,” but ‘‘ for example of life and 
instruction of manners.” Even for this broadly phrased purpose there 
are better books outside of the canon than certain of these fourteen. 
Their true and distinguishing value is for New Testament interpretation 
—most of all for the light they throw on the Gospel history. Christian 
scholarship has returned in our day with fresh enthusiasm to the study 
of the Preparatio Evangelica. It is prosecuting with fresh vigor the 
investigations to which the learned Lightfoot of the seventeenth century 
devoted his life. There is an instinctive conviction that, for instance, the 
Gospel of Matthew can never be understood as a book without having 
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the strongest light thrown upon it from contemporaneous Jewish history 
—that no one indeed can move intelligently in the sphere of New Testa- 
ment thought who has not made himself familiar with the thought and 
culture of that remarkable people in that remarkable era. Not only to 
the student of Hellenistic Greek, but to the thoughtful reader of the 
English Bible, the study of these books of the Apocrypha will be found 
abundantly rewarding. No study will so effectually tend to dispe] the 
conventional haze with which the Gospels, notably Matthew, have been 
invested by their Oriental costume, as well as by their sacredness and 
the enchantment of distance. 

We will notice first the General Introduction, by Dr. Salmon, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Dublin, and then several of the 
commentaries. Any.piece of work that Dr. Salmon undertakes to do 
he is wont to do well. His fame as a mathematician preceded that which 
he is gaining for himself in theology. In becoming a theologian he has 
not ceased to be, in the best sense of the term, a man of science. His 
Introduction to the New Testament, that appeared some three years 
ago, exhibits favorably his methods of thought, and his thoroughly 
honest business like style. Almost the only fault we have to find with 
this Introduction is that it is so limited in its scope. It is chiefly occu- 
pied with the ecclesiastical history of the co:lection, and with its relation 
to the canon of Scripture. On the latter point Protestantism has pretty 
well made up its mind. The Introduction would have served a more 
important purpose and a wider public, had it also set forth the relation 
of these fourteen books to the other literature of pre-Christian Judaism. 
A sketch or key map of the entire field, in Dr. Salmon’s lucid style, 
would have enabled the reader to comprehend at a glance that the 
Apocryphal books constitute but a fraction out of a larger mass of Juda- 
istic literature, portions of which have come down to us by a different 
line of transmission, other portions of which have altogether perished. 
A few paragraphs concerning the Old Testament Pseudspigrapha would 
have set the whole matter in a clearer light to the mass of readers. 
The Psalms of Solomon might well have had particular mention, and 
III. Maccabees, as well as the Jewish apocalyptic literature in general, 
the latter branch being represented, though but slightly, in the Apocry- 
pha itself. Thus Section IX of the Introduction, ‘‘ The Value of the 
Apocrypha for Private Use” is too brief (less than three pages) and too 
narrowly Anglican. Dr. Bissell has executed this part of the task better 
than any commentator in English; see his Commentary on the Apocry- 
pha, which is volume XV. in the American Lange series on the Old 
Testament. In examining the present volumes one half suspects that 
some of the contributors have consciously or unconsciously limited them- 
selves to the horizon of the Thirty-nine Articles, and have written simply 
‘* for example of life and instruction of manners,” considerably ignoring 
the historical significance by which they bear most vitally upon nine- 
teenth century thought. 

The contributors are Rev. J. H. Lupton on .‘‘ First and Second Es- 
dras ;” Rev. J. M. Fuller on ‘‘ Tobit” and ‘‘ The Rest of Esther ;” 
Rev. C. J. Bell on ‘* Judith,” ‘‘ The Song of the Three Holy Children,” 
‘* History of Susanna,” ‘‘ Bel and the Dragon,” and ‘‘ The Prayer of 
Manasses;” Archdeacon Farrar on ‘‘ Wisdom ;”’ Dr. Alfred Edersheim 
on ‘‘ Ecclesiasticus;” Archdeacon Gifford on ‘‘ Baruch” and ‘ The 
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Epistle of Jeremy” (both of these counting in the Apocryphal list of the 
English Bible as one book); Canon Rawlinson on ‘‘ First and Second 
Maccabees.” 

The latter two books are naturally treated by Canon Rawlinson 
from a historian’s point of view, and he has brought together in his 
notes much valuable material by way of illustration. Recent geograph- 
ical research in Palestine has also been utilized; there is, however, a 
lack of references to the best newer works. The geographical notes 
are here and there strikingly meagre, considering the lack of good edi- 
tions of First Maccabees for the use of an English reader; ¢. g., in 
I, Mac. 2: 1, concerning Modin, the birthplace of the Maccabean family ; 
and a reference here to the useful map of Western Palestine by Trelaw- 
ney Saunders would have been in place. Very properly the philological 
element in the notes is relatively slight; but an expression like [éé/vyya 
épnuwsewc, **the abomination of desolation,” should not be soslightly and 
carelessly passed over. The plan of the Speaker’s Commentary re- 
quires a contributor to put much of his best work into the introduction. 
The Introduction to First Maccabees is not adequate to the reader’s 
need in so important an historical book; possibly Canon Rawlinson 
expects his readers to be familiar with the articles of Canon Westcott 
(in Smith’s Dictionary) and Dr. Ginsburg (in Kitto’s Cyclopeedia). Al- 
together a first-rate edition of I. Maccabees, with maps and full histori- 
cal rotes, is still a desideratum. 

The Book of Wisdom occupies 132 pages at the close of the second 
volume. If eloquence and affluent and varied learning were a sufficient 
guarantee, this portion of the commentary might be praised in advance. 
One soon feels, however, in passing from page to page, that Archdeacon 
Farrar has not taken time or pains to do the best work on a book that 
perhaps more than any other in the Afocrypha demands it; ‘‘ one of 
the last links,’”’ as Westcott has said, ‘‘ in the chain of providential con- 
nection between the Old and the New Covenants ;” a book whose teach- 
ing upon immortality ‘‘ has left ineffaceable traces upon the language of 
Christendom.” It is Greek and Alexandrian, as Ecclesiasticus was 
(originally) Hebrew and Palestinian. It is the noblest of Jewish uncan- 
onical writings. Dr. Farrar has adopted the theory of a comparatively 
late date, but gives no proofs to make the argument therefor any stronger 
than it was before: ‘‘ It is certainly possible, and, in my opinion, prob- 
able, that it was written in the decade after the death of Christ ” (p.422). 
Dr. Plumptre and a number of the Germans hold this opinion, but 
the great body of historical critics accept an earlier date—that it 
belongs at least in the first century B. C.—as more probable, and 
that it was almost certainly written before Philo; (on this point 
see Professor James Drummond’s just published Philo Judaeus in 
two volumes). Dr. Farrar enunciates the former view with suffi- 
cient confidence for it to have made more impression upon his 
notes. If Wisdom was written between 30 and 40 A. D., there 
should have been in the notes a far more copious illustration from the 
contemporaneous Philo, not only as to ideas, but as to language; the 
space taken up with quotations from Euripides, Horace, Shakspeare, 
and other poets, ancient and modern, might have been suitably utilized 
for this purpose. Many of these are apposite in thought, but do not 
illustrate. There might have been less reverence in this, as in the 
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other commentaries in the two volumes, for the authorized version. 
The need of a re-translation was well stated by Arnald in his Preface 
a century anda half ago: ‘‘The language [of the A.V.] is not only bad, 
but the sense often obscure and intricate; and though some allowance 
may be made upon account of the faultiness of the original text, which 
might in particular passages occasion the obscurity of our version, yet 
often, where the original is pure, clear, and intelligible, the translators 
have not only fallen short of the force and beauty of it, but have unac- 
countably mistaken the sense; and, where the Greek happens to be 
equivocal and will admit of different meanings, have frequently taken 
the worst and most foreign to the context.” 

By a wise assignment, Ecclesiasticus fell to Dr. Edersheim, who 
has already brought Bible students deeply into his debt by his Bile 
History and his Life of Jesus. His Introduction is the best, in our view, 
of the special introductions to be found in the twovolumes. Thenotes, 
also, are among the best for the general reader, though not as thor- 
oughly philological as Mr. Ball’s. He has reinforced the argument for 
the early date of the book (assigning it to about 235 B. C), as against 
that confidently maintained by Schurer (190-170 B. C.), until it seems 
all but unanswerable. LEcclesiasticus is thus the oldest apocryphon, 
and, from its antiquity as well as for other reasons, one of the 
most important in the collection. Its author, Jesus or Jeshua, is 
known, while all the others are anonymous—a common character- 
istic of the religious writings of that age ; it was written in He- 
brew; it is a thoroughly Palestinian book, representing the culture, 
morals, and, if we may so speak, the philosophy, of the Jewish third 
century B. C. ‘*If we would know,” says Dr. Edersheim, ‘‘ what 
a cultured, liberal, yet genuine Jew had thought and felt in view 
of the great questions of the day; if we would gain insight into the 
state of public opinion, morals, society, and even of manners, at that 
period, we find the materials for it in the book Ecclesiasticus.” Its 
writer is by no means a pessimist. Like Solomon and like Plato, he 
regarded the pursuit of wisdom as the highest aim of life, and was re- 
solved to pursue it to the last. This, and the much later Book of Wis- 
dom are inter-Biblical links connecting Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus in 
the Old Testament with the Sermon on the Mount, and the Epistle of 
James in the New—a Wisdom. literature hardly to be called philosophi- 
cal, yet exhibiting the outcome of Jewish thought as over against 
the Ethics and the Politics of Aristotle in the domain of Greek think- 
ing. 

Full translation of sentences would also be desirable in Dr. Eders- 
heim’s notes. He does not readily descend to trifles, but in a note on 
ouuBoronoreiv (9: 9), pleasantly corrects Fritzsche. ‘‘F. applies it to 
what he calls ‘ Pikenike,’ but we have not been able to discover any 
trace of picnics among the ancient Jews.”” We venture to call Dr. Eders- 
heim’s attention to the American Sunday-schoo! picnic. Would he 
recognize it as perhaps an abbreviated analogue of some of the ancient 
festivals ? 

It is English-speaking Protestantism that has finally excluded the 
Apocryphal writings from the printed Bible. Since 1825 they have 
been omitted from most of our editions, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society and the American Bible Society leading the way. But 
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Protestantism cannot afford to forget these and other similar con- 
temporaneous documents if it will understand the Bible of its faith. 


Wm. ARNOLD STEVENS. 


The Person and Work of the Redeemer; or, The Image of Christ 
as Presented in Scripture. By J. J. VAN OosterzeEz, D.D., Professor 
of Theology in the University of Utrecht. Translated from the Dutch by 
omg Evans, B, A. 8vo, pp. xix, 500. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 1886. ‘ 


We have read every page of this book, and now heartily commend 
it to the readers of the REVIEW. The theme is chief and central in 
Christian thought. Its treatment here is comprehensive, reverent, 
sympathetic, and often eloquent. Though not a newwork, it will come 
as new to the majority of American readers. Van Oosterzee is well 
known as one of the contributors to Lange’s Commentary, likewise by 
his Christian Dogmatics, and by a smaller work, Theology of the New 
Testament, the latter, a handy manual of biblical theology, being 
perhaps even more widely useful than the former. 

The brief table of contents indicates well the scope and substance 
of the book; it is a series of well-chosen titles. 

The Son of God before His Incarnation. \. The Son of God and 
the Divine Nature. II. The Son of God and the Creation. III. The 
Son of God and Humanity. IV. The Son of God and the People 
of Israel. 

Christ in the Flesh. 1. The Voluntary Incarnation. II. The 
Earthly Appearing. III. The Deep Humiliation. IV. Beginning of 
the Exaltation. 

The God-Man in Glory. 1. The God-Man in Heaven. II. The 
God-Man in the Heart. III. The God-Man inthe World. IV. The 
God-Man in the Future. 

In the chapter on The Son of God and Humanity, Van Oosterzee 
wanders beyond the scope of the book as expressed in the sub-title, 
The Image of Christ as Presented in Scripture, but as a theological 
essay it is suggestive and interesting. He puts into “‘ the aspirations 
of the heathen world.” we are compelled to think, more than they can 
be proved either from Scripture or from history to contain. Along 
with so many German theologians, and with Canon Westcott and others 
on English soil, he maintains the theory which Henry B. Smith so 
earnestly combatted, and which, it must be allowed, is wholly extra- 
Scriptural—that the Incarnation was independent of the Fall; that 
apart from the fact of human sin, the Son of God would have entered 
humanity that it might achieve its destiny of union to God. 

Chapter III. in the second part, on The Deep Humiliation, is pro- 
foundly interesting. ‘‘ Wherein did Christ’s humiliation consist ?” is 
a question to which many of us early learned the answer in the shorter 
catechism: ‘‘ Christ’s humiliation consisted in his being born, and that 
in a low condition; made under the law, undergoing the miseries of 
this life, the wrath of God, and the cursed death of the cross; in being 
buried and continuing under the power of death for a time.” The 
question has been deeply pondered of late years; it has probably en- 
gaged the thought of the present generation more than of any in all the 
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history of the Christian church. In the earlier half of the chapter just 
referred to we have the substance of an excellent commentary on the 
answer of the shorter catechism. The chapter is a comprehensive one, 
aiming, in the words of the writer, ‘‘ to sketch the image-of this humili- 
ation; to estimate the va/ue of this humiliation; to compute the effect 
of this humiliation.” The whole of it might well have been given to 
the first of the three—to the endeavor to describe the rameivwor ‘in 
such wise that it shall visibly stand before our eyes in all its extent.” 
The nature and effect of the Atonement should have had separate 
treatment. But the entire chapter will well repay a careful reading on 
the part of all pastors and Sunday-school teachers, just now particu- 
larly, while so many are engaged in studies of the Gospel history and 
the life of Christ. 

The chapter on The God-Man in the Heart opens with the follow- 
ing passage; we select it as a specimen of the author’s method of illus- 
tration and style: ‘ 

‘At the beginning of the second century—so ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity reports—a remarkable conversation took place between a Roman 
emperor and a disciple of the Apostles.. Arrived at an important city 
of the East, the first-named had summoned the bishop of the youthful 
Christian church before his tribunal. So highly was the faithful shep- 
herd esteemed by many among the flock that for some time they had 
given him the surname of Bearer of God, Theophorus. But this singu- 
lar name itself awakened in an increasing degree the suspicion of his 
numerous enemies, and even in the ears of the emperor it sounded as 
something strange. Already had the future martyr occupied his ven- 
erable office for about thirty years when he was called to give an ac- 
count of his most holy faith. To the question whether it was he who 
led others to destruction and was himself possessed by an evil spirit, he 
naturally was prepared with a negative answer. But to a second ques- 
tion, Why it was that he was known as Theophorus? he hesitated not 
to declare that he was so called because he bore in his heart Christ the 
Lord. And to the renewed question of surprise, whether then he really 
asserted that he had in his heart him who years before had been cruci- 
fied under Pontius Pilate, was returned the most significant reply: 
‘ Thou sayest it; for it is written, 1 will dwell in them and walk among 
them.’ That city was Antioch, that emperor Trajan, that fearless con- 
fessor Ignatius. More than seventeen centuries have passed away 
since the trial and martyrdom of Ignatius, but even until now his con- 
fession is that of every genuine disciple of the Lord. . . . In 
colors not to be effaced does Christ’s image shine in the hearts of all 
his people, and mirrors itself forth in the countless forms in their 
life.” 

It will be seen at a glance that the work does not claim to present 
a scientifically developed Christology ; indeed, there is a manifest lack 
of lucid and sharply defined analysis in regard to certain recent phases 
of Christological thought. The miraculous element demands a niore 
critical treatment; to meet the difficulties and doubts raised by modern 
inquiry one must thoroughly understand them, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, sympathize with them—not an easy process of mind for one who 
is pre-eminently a dogmatic theologian. 

Owing to these, there are now vast numbers of believers who read 
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the documents of their faith, to use Paul’s figure, with a veil upon their 
eyes. Still, if this book is not wholly adequate to the needs of this 
class, it must be said that the candor and learning of the author win 
the reader’s confidence, and his eloquence will kindle interest in some 
of the most fruitful themes of biblical thought. 

The title, as we have already hinted, leads one to expect a more 
strictly biblical treatment of the subject. In view of that title and the 
professed scope of the work, the dogmatic factor is unduly preponder- 
ant; for the majority of readers, however, this will perhaps only en- 
hance the instructiveness of the book. The translator has made clear, 
readable English. At the bottom of p. 224 improvement is needed. 
With the author’s exegesis we cannot in every case agree ; for example, 
on ‘‘ the fullness of the Gentiles ” and ‘‘ all Israel ” (Rom. 11: 25, 26); 
also Haggai 2:7, ‘‘ The desire of all nations.” And why wid/ not 
publishers or translators give dates of editions—at least the date of the 
revised edition from which this translation is made ? 


Wm. ARNOLD STEVENS. 


Future Retribution Viewed in the Light of Reason and Revelation: 
By C. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 8vo pp. x. 429. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1887. 


This is the latest word of importance from English liberal theology 
on the subject named in the title. The author is widely known on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and has the ear of a-‘numerous religious audience. 
For these reasons, apart from any estimate of its intrinsic value, this 
volume merits a somewhat extended notice of its scope and its conclu- 
sions. 

Chapter I (there is no preface, and no other introduction), sets 
forth, ‘‘ Che reasons which, in the present aspects of thought, render 
necessary a careful inquiry into the truth of the commonly accepted 
theories respecting future retribution.” Chapter II, ‘‘ Human Respon- 
sibility viewed in relation to the divine attributes of justice, holiness and 
* benevolence, as they are affirmed by Reason and enunciated by Reve- 
lation.” Chapter III-VII discuss human Immortality, Responsibility 
and Retribution from the point of view partly of reason and partly of 
the Old Testament. The remainder, Chapters VIII-XV, are occupied 
chiefly with the teachings of the New Testament, the previous chapters 
being subsidiary to this as the main inquiry. In this portion Chapter 
XIV considers ‘‘ The Validity of the Theories of Universalism and of 
Conditional Immortality.” 

‘The author writes in his usual straightforward, lucid, unambitious 
style. His tone is reverent and catholic; he aims apparently to repress 
rather than provoke the odium theologicum. Still better, the book is the 
outgrowth of extended, though by no means thorough and scientific, 
Bible study, and much attention has been bestowed upon the diction of 
the Greek New Testament. Several of the best passages in the book 
are upon topics incidental to its main argument: e. g., pp. 177-184, 
upon the promise of a bodily resurrection in the New Testament, and 
the remarks upon the theory of the tripartite nature of man, pp. 189- 
202. In the earlier part of the discussion much stress is laid upon the 
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fact that ‘‘ the narrative of the Fall is not once referred to in the subse- 
quent writings of the Old Testament,” and on the impossibility of 
basing upon it ‘‘any theory as to the condition in which man was. 
originally created ;” this part of the argument seems to us exceedingly 
weak. 

Two paragraphs will serve to state the author’s conclusions on the 
points most prominent in recent controversy; the first expresses what. 
may be called his exegetical, the second, his theological guod erat demon- 
strandum. We have indicated by italics the characteristic propositions : 

‘*My general conclusion with respect to the terminology of the 
New Testament in relation to future retribution therefore is, that the 
Greek words which are used by its writers conveyed the same general 
meaning to a Greek-speaking‘as the corresponding English ones do to. 
a reader of English; that they are used in their commonly accepted 
signification, and not in a special or technical sense, which would have 
been intelligible only to the initiated; that taking them as a whole, 
they were calculated to convey to the reader the firm persuasion that it 
was the intention of the writer to affirm that God will execute a right- 
eous judgment on mankind in the world beyond the grave, when he will 
reward and punish men according to their deeds; and that sin wilfully 
persisted in will be attended with suffering which will end in the ultimate 
destruction of the sinner ; yet that none of the terms employed, in their 
ordinary or natural meaning, convey even a hint that the suffering will 
be of endless duration (p. 233).. 

‘* Inasmuch as a time will come at some period of the future when 
‘ God will be all in all,’ i¢ ts a necessary consequence that evil beings will 
then have ceased to exist in the universe of God, and this result can only 
be brought about in two ways, either by their conversion or by their de- 
struction” (p. 418). 

It is notour province in this notice to pronounce upon the author’s 
conclusions, but rather to test the validity of the processes by which 
they are reached, and ascertain whether we can rely upon him asa 
competent guide. We must do him the justice to say that his work 
seems a sincere endeavor to reach reasoned truth, and that he feels the 
urgency of these doctrinal problems of our age. But its method is a 
vicious one—radically so. We learn from the opening chapter that its. 
main object is to ascertain the teachings of the New Testament concern- 
ing future retribution. ‘‘ In conducting this inquiry,” we are told, ‘‘ it 
will be necessary to appeal to both reason and revelation ; FOR, as. 
Bishop Butler justly observes, however imperfect our reason may be, it 
forms our only guide to enable us to judge of the truth of a revela- 
tion.” 

Here to start with, is a hopeless confusing of two distinct problems 
of thought, one exegetical, the other speculative. The former, which 
has to do with the testimony of revelation concerning future retribution, 
demands inductive research; the latter, which has to do with the testi- 
mony of reason concerning the same doctrine, is in the nature of the 
case a deductive inquiry. Prebendary Row has attempted an unscien- 
tific and utterly impossible thing; in the mind’s advance from the 
known to the unknown, induction and deduction may be stages, 
whether successive or alternate, but not parallel and interpenetrating 
factors, in the same logical process. Hence, the line of investigation 
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pursued in this work, if line it may be called, can produce no enduring 
mental conviction as to the truth of its main conclusion. It is evident 
that the author, while undertaking to write an exegetical work, has no 
clearly defined conception of the scope and function of exegesis. Our 
readers will allow us a further word on this point, for the confusion of ideas 
we have pointed out is by no means rare, nor confined to the writings of 
the liberal school in theology. Biblical interpretation, as related to 
other departments of theological study, is a science in its own right—a 
science inductive in its method, with defined laws of procedure, and 
progressive in its achievement. Its task is one sufficiently simple in 
statement, however difficult it may be in performance. A group of 
Greek documents lie before us (we are speaking particularly of the New 
Testament); granted that we have ascertained their origin, their age 
and general character as documents, what facts and truths do their 
writers communicate? On such and such questions what did the writers 
believe and teach? In the prosecution of its task exegesis applies 
grammar, logic and history, The appeal to ‘‘reason” is no part 
whatever of the exegetic process. It is by other mental processes, and 
in another plane of thought, that we investigate the contents of our 
‘* enlightened conscience and moral sense,” or of our conceptions of 
God. To blend these two orders of mental procedure unconsciously 
into one is, as we have intimated above, to introduce hopeless contusion 
into any inquiry after Christian truth. 

We will use the remainder of our space in noting a few points on 
which correction, or at least challenge, would seem to be called for. 
After stating the chief theories prevalent concerning the condition of 
mankind after death (the classification not well made up), we are told 
that our ‘‘ enlightened conscience and moral sense” are fully qualified 
to decide the moral questions involved in these theories (p. 15). On p. 
186 is the following: ‘‘It is always to be presumed that the writer of a 
letter uses words in a sense which he knows will be attached to them 
by his correspondents, 7. ¢., in the ordinary meaning of the words, and 
not in a sense which is peculiar to himself.” Hence (p. 187) that 
‘New Testament Greek contains no scientific or technical terms”; 
and (p. 188) that the Thessalonians must have understood Paul’s Greek 
‘*in the sense which it bore in the vernacular.” These extracts suggest 
one of the fundamental exegetical principles of the author in expound- 
ing New Testament doctrine. He recurs to this principle again and 
again, and restates it carefully and fully on pp. 414, 415. On pp. 210, 
211, the author, after citing Luke 1 : 32, 33, ‘‘ The Lord God shall give 
unto him the throne of his father David; and he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob forever, and of his kingdom there shall be no end,” 
proceeds: ‘‘ Strong, however, as this language is, it does not denote 
our metaphysical idea of duration without limits; FOR respecting the 
Messianic kingdom, St. Paul makes the following affirmations,” going 
on.to quote I. Cor. 15: 24-28. This latter passage is the fulcrum of 
the author’s argument concerning the New Testament diction. He re- 
peatedly has recourse to it not only in support of other theoretical posi- 
tions, but in proof of what words meant in other writers than Paul, and 
indeed in Greek generally. P. 214: ‘‘ There is every reason for trans- 
lating aidévoc ded¢ ‘the God who exists throughout the ages,’ or the 
‘age-long God.’” P. 299: ‘* The expressions ‘ born of God,’ ‘ children 
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of God,’ and others of similar import, are of frequent occurrence in the 
apostle’s [John’s] writings, and are uniformly used to denote Christians 
who are living up to their Christian calling.” The arguments Jassim 
with reference to the signification of aiévoc and its cognates, and of 
éje9po¢, not only ignore, but are directly opposed to all lexicography, 
ancient and modern. 

WM. ARNOLD STEVENS. 


II. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Vocation of the Preacher. By E. Paxton Hoop. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 


The Throne of Eloquence ; or, Great Preachers, Ancient and Modern. 
By E. Paxron Hoop, Author of The World of Anecdote, etc. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 


We have placed these two books together. They belong together, 
not only as the work of the same author, but because they are along a 
similar line of discussion. The second of these volumes named in the 
above titles is dedicated to Charles Haddon Spurgeon by the widow 
of the lamented author. In so inscribing the volume she carried 
out the wish of her husband. About twenty years ago he delivered a 
series of lectures on the Vocation of the Preacher, which lectures after- 
ward he published in a volume entitled Lamps, Pitchers and Trumpets. 
That volume was also dedicated to Mr. Spurgeon. Mrs. Hood, in her 
introductory note, also reminds us that some thirty years ago her hus- 
band published a volume entitled Zhe Lamps of the Temple. In that 
volume there was a warmly eulogistic paper on Charles Haddon Spur- 
geon, who was then just coming into public notice. That paper gave 
a prescient forecast of Mr. Spurgeon’s subsequent prominence and 
power. Considerable parts of the matter contained in these two vol- 
umes have already appeared in other books by the same author. His 
recent death adds a tender interest to these stirring chapters. He 
wrote much and lectured often on many phases of homiletic work, and 
his name has long been familiar to readers of homiletic and sermonic 
literature on both sides of the Atlantic. He was engaged upon one of 
these volumes when he was stricken down by the hand of death. He 
had it in his purpose to write a longer series of volumes on preaching 
and preachers. This intended series was meant to include the course 
of lectures which in 1881 he delivered in the city of Boston. The his- 
tory of the pulpit is a record of great interest, and it never has been 
adequately written. Music, history, poetry and the drama have had 
their historians, but the pulpit in this respect has been largely 
neglected. No history, however, contains a greater number of ele- 
ments of interest and instructions for preachers young and old, and for 
readers of every variety of taste. These volumes might be wisely sub- 
ject to careful pruning; such a process would considerably increase 
their value. But even as they are they can be read with much pleasure 
and profit by pastors and by all classes of readers. We have but to 
mention some of the subjects found in the table of contents of the vol- 
ume entitled 7he Vocation of the Preacher to show how great a feast is 
here offered to all readers: The Instinct for Souls; The Preacher’s 
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Vocation; The Great English Cardinal, John Henry Newman; James 
Parsons; Billingsgate in the Pulpit; The Pulpit of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries; The Preacher of Wild Wales; The Place 
of the Pulpit in Poetry and Fiction; Some Varieties of Clerical Life 
from the Preacher’s Point of View. All persons who have read any of 
Mr. Hood’s volumes or fugitive articles know that he is a suggestive 
and brilliant writer. Few men of any age were so familiar with the 
history of the pulpit as was he; few men were able to make use in so 
sprightly and instructive a manner of their knowledge of the pulpit as 
was he. Every man who may secure these volumes will give himself 
much pleasure. He will find that they do not contain many dull lines; 
that they are fresh, stimulating and inspiring. The author’s fund of 
anecdote is inexhaustible. He gives play in these pages to all the ele- 
ments of his symmetrical knowledge and nature; wit sparkles con- 
stantly, and facts of much helpfuless will be found upon every opening 
of the volume, We are carried at once from the brilliant scenes of 
court life to the humble homes of dwellers on the moors, and then to 
the secluded hermit of medizval times; we are shown that great worth 
of character, great breadth of learning and commendable consecration 
are found in the lives and deeds of men professing contradictory faith- 
and living widely opposite lives. The general circulation of these vol- 
umes will give freshness and power, renewed zeal and deeper consecra- 
tion to the work of the ministry in our country. 

R. S. MACARTHUR. 





